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True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 
Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other ee The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 


the volume. 
Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
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A Handbook of Library Efficiency 


Tae AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(New Revised Edition) 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 


This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Bostwick’s standard work in 
which he has incorporated considerable new material and thereby 
enhanced the value of his very readable account of the general aims 
and tendencies of American library work. Librarians and _ library 
students will find in the book a mine of information especially prepared 
to be of intimate and immediate value to them in their work. The 
author is a recognized authority on library work and his book may 
safely be accepted as the last word on this important subject. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75 net. 


The war has created a new mental attitude in the American public. The will to 
understand the psychology of the greatest event in the history of the world is 
being expressed in the demand for books on serious subjects. The Appleton list 
contains contributions from the best thinkers of the day and the following 
volumes represent but a few selected from the most complete list of its kind 
published anywhere. 


Psychology and Sociology 
Introduction to Social Psychology 


By C. A. Ellwood. $2.00 net 
Introduction to Rural Sociology 

By Paul L. Vogt $2.25 net 
The Physical Basis of Society 

By Carl Kelsey. $2.00 net 


A Scale of Performance Tests 
By Rudolf Pintner and D. G 
Paterson. $2.00 net 
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By H. L. Hollingworth. $2.50 net 


Character and Temperament 
By Joseph Jastrow. $2.50 net 


volumes in our list will 


Further information concerning these or any other 


Books for the Business Man 


The Typography of Advertisements 
That Pay. 
By Gilbert P. Farrar $2.25 net 


The American Year Book 
Edited by F. G. Wickware. $3.00 net 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
gy N. A. Brisco. $1.50 net 


Exporting to Latin America 
By Ernst B. Filsinger $3.00 net 


Money and Banking 
3y John T. Holdsworth $2.25 net 


American Business Law 
By J. J. Sullivan $1.75 net 


be furnished upon request 
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Library furniture 


Combined display and bulletin case—pedestal style with ; 
two shelves for display of books, and corticin filled ; 
bulletin space, size 44:,” x 123;”. 

One of the many pieces of technical library furniture 

designed and carried in stock by Library Bureau. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort : 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always | 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected | 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries r 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their j 
publications. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 4 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
II The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands | 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, ll 
obscure and out-ot-print books collected from all over the world, 1 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continvations will be forwarded without . 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.City | 
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GOODLINE “At” METAL” GUIDES INSURE 
INDEX CARD SATISFACTION 
They are Interchangeable— 
Everlasting — The printed subdivi- 


NEW YORK 
368 B201D WAY 


sions can be removed at 
Made from sheet metal, will and the Guide 
handsomely black enam- changed from alphabet- 


led, h b 1 ca any orr 
suide, 

Resist all ordinary ALE METAL GUIDE CARDS ~ ‘ Goodline “ALL METAL” 


usage. WILL LAST A LIFE TIME Index Cards are fur- 
Ms nished with two style 
tips—the and the 3°. 
Non-Soiling— : Alphabetical subdivi- 


sions from 25 to 1000 
split; numerical, states, 
months, or blank strips 


The alphabetical or 
other subdivisions are 
protected by celluloid for special index records 
coverings, so that regard- : They will give you 
less of handling, the USING ORDINARY MANILA USING S000 better satisfaction than 
tabulation always stands any other Guide on the 
out clean and prominent 


“DIVIDE THEIR CosT market. 
BY THE YEARS THEY LAST”’ 


Shall we submit samples and quotations ? 


THE GOODLINE \AANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
KENT, OHIO 319 W. ADAMS STREET 


HOLLISTON 


FILIN G | Library Buckram 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


TIFT Y-TWC of our 1916 


graduates were librarians. 


Perhaps you would like to 


communicate with them re- Books bouud in HOLLISTON are ‘hound to 


garding their opinion of our = wear’ and ‘‘hound to be used.”’ 
course. : LIBRARY BUCKRAM is the standard book- 
; = binding cloth for libraries. It successfully 
List upon request resists attacks of insects, will not mold, 


retains its original color, will outwear any 
other known bookbinding fabric, and has 
= no objectionable odor 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
149 Broadway :: New York, N. Y. 
OR 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
3: 3s OF FILING $3 
910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sample books or working samples will be 
furnished free of charge on request. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
Makers of Fine Book Cloths 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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A Typewriter Exceptional 
for the Librarian 


THE MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


For Beautiful Work — Beyond Compare. For Personal Work — IDEAL. 


Features — TWO sets of type in each machine; hundreds to select from 
and every known language and science. Special Library Type Sets. 


Instantly Interchangeable — ‘‘Just Turn the Knob’’ 


Visible writing. Index card writing without bending card. Special Miniature 
Type for card records and personal correspondence. Compact. Portable. 
Most Librarians use it. Catalogue for the asking. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
539 EAST 69th STREET, AT BAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MNOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS AND ADHESIVES. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, 
and withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 

25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago and London 
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LIBRARY PREPAREDNESS 


A 
GUIDE TO BOOKS 


Patriotic 
Americans 


@ [twill do your library credit 
in your community and be a 
contribution on your part to 
patriotism and preparedness, to 
circulate ‘‘4 Guide to Books 
for Patriotic Americans.”’ 


@_ It appeared as a supplement 
to the Publishers’ Weekly of 
April 28th and has been printed 
separately for bookstores and 
libraries to distribute with name 
of the distributor on cover. 


@ It will be supplied at $4.00 
for 100 copies, $10.00 for 250 
copies, or $18.75 for 500 
copies. Send order at once 
and secure a share of this 
splendid bulletin. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


241 West 37th Street 
NEW YORK 


The File that Moves 
with Rubber-tired Ease 


Load an Art Metal file with office 
records—cram it with correspondence. 
Then give it the slightest tug. Out it 
glides easily, gracefully. It actually 
rolls with rubber-tired ease. And the 
heavier it’s loaded the easier it rolls! 


Art Y\etal 


Steel and Bronze Equipment for 
Libraries 

take the fatigue out of filing; save 20% 

floor space over wood. Art Metal can’t 

burn. Your records are safe from 

fire, water and mice. 


Write for the new Folder 


“They Glide 
With Gladness” 


Explains the reason for 
the rubber-tired glide” 
and illustrates some of 
the 82 Art Metal Steel 
Files for every office pur 
pose. Tear out the Cou 
pon now, so you won't copy of folder 
forget, and attach it to / 

your letterhead, The They Glide With Gladness” 


Folder is free. / 
local dealer. Address 


Art MetalConstructionCo. 
Ine 1 Art Metal Construction Co. 


77 Gifford Avenue Dept. H-7 Jamestown, N.Y 
Jamestown, #.Y. ( Write in margin below) 


Attach coupon 
to your letter 
head for a free 


and for the address of 
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BOOKS BOOKS 
Nothing But Books 


For nearly a century we have been selling books. We carry no 
other, unrelated lines, so that we can devote all our unexcelled 
facilities to rendering the best book service. Do you know that 
we maintain a special LIBRARY DEPARTMENT to care 
for the wants of Schools, Colleges and Libraries? We publish 
many very useful catalogues of the books of all publishers. 
Write for them. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 


The American News Company 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, 

we call your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to 
the prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in free, Public, School, Circulating, or private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 Park Piace, New York. 
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Tue Louisville Conference is in session 
as this number goes to press, and it is 
hoped to give a compact and compre- 
hensive summary of its proceedings in 
the August number. Attention this year 
is naturally centered on national 
operation in view of 
and this has _ properly 
displaced some of the features of the 
tentative program printed last month. 
Dr. Putnam’s committee, in consultation 
with the Y. M. C. A. and other organiza- 
tions, has done good work in helping to 


co- 
war demands, 


and necessarily 


co-ordinate the work which will be done 
by the several organizations interested in 
the welfare of our soldiers and 
After the adoption of a general plan by 
the convention, there will be a working 
committee to represent the A. L. A. in 
this field. The first work will be chiefly 
for men in home camps, which will be 
cities of 30,000 each, located thruout the 
states, already in course of plan by the 
planning authorities in the 
In these there should be prac- 


sailors. 


best city 
country. 

tically a local public library, specialized 
for the special need. Mr. Adams, head 
of the circulating department of the New 
York Public Library, is chairman of a 
library committee to prepare lists of books 
for use in these camps, and among soldiers 
generally. They should have the best, 
and so far as libraries act as collecting 
agencies, these should “gently but firmly” 
refuse the books which everybody is will- 
ing to give, but nobody wants. 
cals, especially the popular magazines, 
can be accepted with less discrimination, 
as these will be of ephemeral use. Almost 
simultaneously will come the difficult 
work of distributing to soldiers in the 


Periodi- 


field, and to sailors in active service on 
The Y. M. C. A. has already de- 
veloped an excellent organization for the 


ships. 
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handling of books, and if the A. L. A,, 


in selecting and collecting, 


with this organization in collecting and 


co-operates 


handling, the success of the undertaking 
is assured, and the work will be of na- 
tional importance and permanent value. 
Other activities for libraries will be 
scheduled in the committee report, which 
immediate 
every librarian in the country. 


should have attention from 


More and more the question of library 
publicity comes to the front. It is the 
natural evolution that the library should 
first be sought by the public, then invite 
the public, then go forth to seek the 
public and finally to make a special pub- 
The 
stages of development, we are now reach- 
the 
features of present-day business, and the 


lic in many special fields. latter 


ing. Good advertising is one of 
libraries need this quite as much as other 
organizations. The recent conference on 
library advertising in Chicago marks an 
important step forward, while the con- 
in St. of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, shows 


ference Louis 
how large is the general development of 
advertising in its newer phases. By the 
middle of the twentieth century, our suc- 
cessors will look back to the present day 
as the beginning of a period of library 
usefulness, doubling what it had done in 
the past, and reaching every part of the 
community, masculine as well as feminine, 
business as well as educational 

In the proceedings of the last conven 
so00ksellers’ Associa- 
tion, printed verbatim in the Publishers’ 
Weekly for May 26, Mr. Charles FE. Butler 
of Brentano's has a paper 
lation the q 


tion of the American 


in which, in re- 


1restion of di count to 


with 


libraries, librarians are spoken of in such 
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extreme terms as “economic grafters” and 
“merchandising degenerates,” acting for 
their “own selfish purpose and gain.” Mr. 
W. W. Bishop, in behalf of librarians, has 
rightly rebuked Mr. Butler in the columns 
of that periodical for June 16th in no uncer- 
tain words. If there is a class in the com- 
munity which, either as a profession or as 
indiviauals, preserves a high moral stand- 
ard, it is the body of librarians, and it is 
most unhappy that a commercial issue be- 
tween the book trade and the libraries 
should be embittered by such unnecessary 
phraseology and controversy. The ques- 
tion as to the prices which libraries should 
pay for books involves no issue of moral 
turpitude, and while there is much to be 
said on each side, a solution can be reached 
only by conciliatory and not acrid discus- 
sion, in view of interests common to both 
the book trade and the library profession 
in promoting the public welfare thru the 
diffusion of good books. 


Ir is a high and practical compliment to 
Miss Eliza Gordon Browning’s work that 
in fulfilling her desire to be relieved of her 
previous complete responsibility, as the 
Indianapolis Public Library opens a new 
era of development with its new building, 
the library trustees in choosing for chief 
librarian, as she suggested, a man of 
experience and promise, have doubled 
the previous remuneration and _ provided 
for a salary of $4000. It is espe- 
cially gratifying that an adequate salary 
is to be paid the new librarian, but the new 
departure cannot be passed by without a 
word of regret at the contrast with what 
has been paid Miss Browning, and what 
will be paid the new librarian. Miss Brown- 
ing has been one of the foremost women 
librarians, outranking a majority of men in 
the service, in executive ability and library 
spirit. There are reasons which possibly 
justify a somewhat larger salary to men than 
to women in like positions, but doubling of 


the salary in the present case suggests that 
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the woman, who has done so much for In- 
dianapolis, was sadly underpaid by the city 
which owes her such a debt. We say this 
in no spirit of criticism of the trustees, 
who are limited in the disposal of funds by 
the municipal budget, but simply to enter 
protest on behalf of a large majority of 
the profession, that the salaries of women 
should be more nearly on a par with those 
of masculine incumbents or accessions. It 
should be gratifying both to the library pro- 
fession and the people of Indianapolis that 
Miss Browning does not retire from the 
service, but remains as the associate of the 
new chief. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the organization of 
the New York Public Library Staff Asso- 
ciation, reported elsewhere, comes an- 
nouncement that junior members of the 
staff in the lower grades have associated 
themselves as a trade union with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is explained 
by a representative of the Union, that the 
members consider that they belong to the 
industrial class, rather than to the pro- 
fessional class, and that this is the reason 
for the separate organization. If union 
principles should be followed to their logi- 
cal result, Union members of a library staff 
might decline to serve with non-Union 
members, or to circulate books and periodi- 
cals not bearing a Union imprint, or to 
work in buildings in which the bricks had 
been made or laid by non-Union workers. 
This is distinctly in contrast with what we 
know as the library spirit, and would in- 
deed separate the unionized workers from 
their professional fellows. An endeavor 
some months ago to unionize authors thru 
the Authors’ League came to nothing be- 
cause the leading authors felt that author- 
ship was a profession, rather than an in- 
dustry. Library trustees will scarcely feel 
called upon to deal with such problems, until 
specific occasion or conflict between Union 
methods and library practice should actually 
occur, and it is to be hoped that any such 
conflict will not arise. 
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BOOKS IN CAMP, TRENCH AND HOSPITAL 


By Tueopore Westey Kocu, Chief, Order Division, Library of Congress 


Books and magazines are being sup- 
plied in great numbers to the British 
troops thru four agencies: (1) The Brit- 
ish Red Cross and Order of St. John War 
Library; (2) The Camps Library; (3) 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and (4) The British Prisoners of War 
Book Scheme (Educational). In the fol- 
lowing paper an attempt is made to give 
a brief history of each of these branches 
of a common work for the whelesome 
entertainment and mental well-being of 
the troops, to show how the field has 
been divided among the different organi- 
zations, and to give evidence of the 
splendid results accomplished. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the promoters of the various schemes 
for their kindness in furnishing him with 
his source material, in allowing him to 
draw freely on what they themselves have 
written, in granting him interviews and in 
reading over the account as here pre- 
sented, thus giving it their imprimatur. 

With this paper, I am sending to the 
Louisville meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association an exhibit made up of 
specimens of the kind of books and mag- 
azines which have proved most useful in 
entertaining and instructing the men. A 
first glance at this material may cause 
a shock to some librarians with settled 
convictions on book selection, but I 
would remind them that I have not tried 


to collect specimens of the standard 
authors sent out in large numbers to 
the troops. I have contented myself 


rather with the forwarding of literature 
of known popularity with Tommy Atkins 
and Jack Tar, but unknown to most 
Americans. Let this last remark not be 
taken to refer to the various parts of the 
Bible, the Prayer Book and Hymnal, of 
which I have sent numerous editions is- 
sued for the forces. I hope that some 
organization will look after the needs of 
American troops equally well. No time 
should be lost in interesting those who 


have the means, the leisure and the exec- 
utive ability to see that similar work is 
started at once in the United States. Co- 
operation or affiliation with the British 
organizations should be considered. 


I. THE WAR LIBRARY 


The night after war had been declared, 
Mrs. H. M. Gaskell lay awake wondering 
how she could best help in the coming 
struggle. Recalling how much a certain 
book she had read during a recent illness 
had meant to her, she realized the value 
of providing literature for the sick and 
wounded. A few days later she dined 
with some friends and talked over this 
opportunity for service, with the result 
that Lady Battersea decided to lend her 
splendid mansion, Surrey House, Marble 
Arch, for the work. Lord Haldane, who 
was War Minister at the time, approved 
the plan officially, and Sir Alfred Sloggett, 
then head of the R. A M. C., gave his 
official sanction. The work was no sooner 
under way than the Admiralty asked whe- 
ther the new organization would be will- 
ing to supply the Navy, the sound men 
as well as the sick. Mrs. Gaskell’s brother, 
Mr. Beresford Melville, entered into the 
work with enthusiasm and gave it finan- 
tial support. The call for books was the 
first appeal of the War, and newspapers 
were glad to give their space and sup- 
port free to the letters asking for read- 
ing matter for both the sick and wounded 
To the surprise of the organizers not only 
parcels and boxes, but vanloads of books 
were delivered to Surrey House. Hastily 
improvised book rose quickly to 
the ceilings of the rooms on the ground 
floor, then up the wide stairway, filling 
three immense rooms and crowding the 
corridors. It was impossible for the over 
worked volunteers to keep up with this 
unexpected volume of gifts. Dr. C. Hag 
berg Wright of the London Library was 
appealed to and when he came to Surrey 


House and multitude of books, 
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he decided to call upon his assistants. 
With five of his staff he set to work. It 
was necessary to hire empty wagons to 
stand at the door for the refuse, of which 
there was a huge quantity, for many peo- 
ple had seized this as an opportunity to 
clean out their rubbish piles and credit 
themselves with doing a charitable turn 
at the same time. Old parish magazines 
were sent in by tens of thousands, only to 
be passed on to the waiting wagons. To 
offset these, however, there were over a 
million well selected books, including rare 
editions of standard authors. The latter 
were put to.one side for sale and the 
money thus received was invested in the 
kind of books most needed. While one 
set of helpers was unpacking, another was 
sending off carefully selected boxes of 
books to small permanent libraries in the 
Military and Naval Hospitals from lists 
furnished by the Admiralty and War 
Office. The permanent hospitals were 
supplied with a library before the wound- 
ed arrived, and as the war area expanded 
the War Library followed with literature. 
Advertisements were inserted in Amer- 
ican and Canadian newspapers with the 
result that many publishers sent most ac- 
ceptable gifts from across the water. 
Later, large consignments of literature 
came from South Africa, Australia, Ma- 
deira, the Canary Islands and New Zea- 
land. English publishers were more than 
generous. One publisher sent 600 beauti- 
fully printed copies of six of the best 
novels in the English language, bound in 
dark blue and red washable buckram. The 
English and Foreign Bible Society has 
given eighty thousand copies of little 
khaki covered Gospels, with the Red Cross 
decorating the cover, and printed on thin 
paper. 

In November, 1914, the Admiralty asked 
the War Library organization to supply 
the sailors in the North Sea Fleet at the 
rate of a book a man. Not only was this 
done, but boxes of books were sent to all 
the guards around the coasts of the Brit- 
ish Isles, the Shetland and Orkney Isles, 
and the West Coast of Ireland. When 
the Camps Library was organized by Sir 
Edward Ward and the Hon. Mrs. An- 
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struther, for the strong and healthy sol- 
diers in camps and trenches, the origina- 
tors of the War Library met with the 
promoters of the new scheme and dis- 
cussed a division of labor. The field of 
work was increasing to such an extent 
that it was agreed that the War Library 
should look after the “unfit” in the Army 
and Navy, while the new organization 
would take care of the “fit.” This plan 
has worked very well, but alas! as Mrs. 
Gaskell reports, “as the wide-flung battle 
field extended, the supply of books 
dwindled. We were in despair. The papers, 
filled with other appeals, could only in- 
sert ours by payment, and money, too, 
had become very scarce. Meanwhile, hos- 
pitals in France doubled. Sick in Lemnos, 
Malta, Gallipoli, Egypt, grew in numbers 
to an alarming extent; books were asked 
for, cabled for, demanded, implored. Our 
hearts were indeed heavy laden.” Relief 
came thru the action of Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, then Postmaster General, who, 
after paying a visit to the camps and see- 
ing life in the trenches, decided that the 
Post Office should help in the work of 
forwarding reading material for the men. 
Then the Red Cross and Order of St. 
John was asked to affiliate the War Library 
scheme with its organization. In October, 
1915, it was not only agreed to do this, 
but became financially responsible for the 
undertaking, the promoters of the latter 
promising in return to supply the litera- 
ture that they and their hospitals require 
—which means considerably over 200,000 
books and magazines a year. 

When the beds at Gallipoli were being 
rapidly filled with the sick and wounded, 
a cable would come to Surrey House: 
“Send 25,000 books at once, light and 
good print.” Perhaps the day before 
Malta had cabled for 10,000 similar books. 
The demand seemed to grow by leaps 
and bounds. No hospital at home or 
abroad asks without receiving the full 
quota requested. The library is now sup- 
plying East Africa, Bombay, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, Salonika and Malta monthly 
with thousands of books and magazines. 
Fortnightly parcels go to the hospitals in 
France and to the Cross Channel Hospital 
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Service. To-day the organization is sup- 
plying approximately 1810 hospitals in 
Great Britain, 262 in France, 58 naval 
hospitals and 70 hospital ships. The trans- 
port hospital ships are replenished every 
voyage. 

Those whom typhoid and dysentery had 
weakened were not able to hold books at 
all, and needed pictures instead. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling had foreseen this need 
and asked those in charge to supply strong 
brown paper scrapbooks filled but not 
crowded with pictures. His suggestion 
was immediately adopted. These scrap- 
books are made from sheets 43 x 27 inches 
folded three times forming a book of six- 
teen pages, about 14x11 inches, tied to- 
gether at the back with a bow of bright rib- 
bon. On the outside an attractive colored 
picture is pasted. The inside pages are filled 
with entertaining pictures, both in black and 
white and in color, interspersed with little 
jokes, anecdotes and very short stories 
from such weeklies as Punch, London 
Opinion, and Answers. Short poems are 
found to be acceptable space fillers. 
Comic postcards are used, but no Christ- 
mas cards. Pictures are always placed 
straight before the eye so that the invalid 
may not have to turn the scrap book 
around in order to see them, for many a 
patient is too weak even to lift his hand, 
and must await the coming of a nurse in 
order to know what the next page has in 
store for him. Volunteer makers of these 
aids to cheer are urged to remember that 
they are for grown men, not for children. 
They have been furnished in large num- 
bers by a generous public, and have been 
found invaluable. Fresh scrapbooks are 
supplied to the hospital ships each voyage. 
A young soldier, just recovering from 
typhoid, came to the War Library on his 
return from Egypt and was asked to look 
about and tell what he would have liked 
best during his convalescence. “I was too 
tired to read,” said he, “but I would have 
given a lot for one of those picture 
books.” This type of convalescent can 
use games to advantage and so the War 
Library has started a Games Department. 
There is a never ceasing demand for play- 
ing cards, dominoes, draughts, and good 
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jigsaw puzzles—even with a few pieces 
missing. Anything that can be packed 
flat is acceptable. 

As to the kind of books the soldiers 
ask for, let us have Mrs. Gaskell’s experi- 
ence in her own words: “Perhaps your 
eyes will be opened, as mine were, to new 
worlds of literature,” said she when inter- 
viewed on the subject. “I confess I was 
quite ignorant of these books before the 
war. They are exciting, absorbing, sensa- 
tional. Detective stories are shouted for; 
so is the ‘Bull-dog breed,’ ‘The Red Seal’ 
and ‘The Adventure’ series; and all sorts 
of penny novelettes. Of course, all seven 
penny, sixpenny and shilling editions are 
invaluable from their handy size and good 
print. And now for the favorite authors 
—they are nearly all in the sixpenny and 
sevenpenny series, and come in grand pro 
cession of favor, Nat Gould, Jack London, 
Rudyard Kipling, William LeQueux, 
Ridgwell Cullum, Charles Garvice, Guy 
Boothby, A. Conan Doyle, W. W. Jacobs, 
Florence Barclay, Ian Hay, Cutcliffe 
Hyne, ‘QO,’ John Oxenham, W. A. Vachell, 
Edgar Wallace, Rider Haggard, Dumas, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. All these, 
multiplied ten thousand times by the 
printing press, go out to cheer the men- 
folk in their suffering and convalescence. 
They are a party of perpetual entertain- 
ers who make laughter and romance to 
spring up from the battle dust. They are 
balm and gladness. 

“All detective stories—good detective 
stories—are hailed with joy. Sherlock 
Holmes is a physician—remember that. 
But lest you feel that this ephemeral class 
of books is all that is asked for, I must 
say that poetry is in demand, and, as you 
will see later, the immortals are wooed 
down from their Olympian heights to 
make cheer among mortals. The first and 
second sixpenny series of the ‘Hundred 
Best Poems’ go out in generous instal- 
ments; so do the ‘Hundred Best Love 
Poems.’ Shakespeare, greatest of patriots, 
visits the hospitals—he is ever young, tho 
three hundred years old—but we prefer 
him in single plays; a complete volume is 
too bulky, perhaps too formidable. A 
book must not be too formidable or som- 
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bre to look at; it’s like a cyclist with a 
long hill in front of him—the sight makes 
him tired. 

“There’s a demand among the men for 
handbooks on trade-handicraft subjects; 
and maps, such as the Strand War Map, 
are most acceptable. I know a gentleman 
whose leisure moments are filled by turn- 
ing over the leaves of Bradshaw. He 
enjoys it thoroly; it’s like counting the 
beads on a rosary; station after station 
will remind him of journeyings to and fro 
in the land and bring back adventures 
which made them memorable to him. 
Well, 1 suppose it is in that manner that 
the wounded’ soldiers enjoy maps—and 
naturally they like to follow the war from 
their resting beds. 

“As for the officers, they ask for new 
six shilling novels and all kinds of lighter 
biographies, what Robert Louis Stevenson 
calls ‘heroic gossip.’ Here are particular 
books which I may name: ‘Garibaldi and 
the Thousand’ (Trevelyan), ‘Beatrice 
d’Este’ (Miss Cartwright), and ‘Portraits 
and Sketches’ (Edmund Gosse). Travel 
books of all sorts are acclaimed; so, too, 
are the light-to-hold editions of Thack- 
eray, Dickens, E. A. Poe, Kipling and 
Meredith. The reviews are appreciated, 
especially Blackwood’s, The English Re- 
view and the Cornhill. These are price- 
less for the sick.” 

Mrs. Gaskell says that the workers are 
encouraged to renewed effort by the 
countless letters they receive from all over 
the war area. “I don’t know how we 
should live without your books,” writes 
one wounded soldier. “I am just waiting 
until my pal has finished to get hold of 
his book,” writes another. “We have no 
books,” is the appeal of an isolated group 
of wounded in Egypt. “All we have had 
to read here was a scrap of the advertise- 
ment page of a newspaper picked up on 
the desert, and on it we saw that you send 
books to sick and wounded. Please hurry 
up and send some. The flies are awful.” 

An officer in charge of a Casualty Clear- 
ing Hospital writes of the great joy in 
camp when he distributed the contents of 
a parcel among the patients. Every man 
in the hospital had something to read and 
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for many hours the monotony of hospital 
life was greatly relieved. A popular paper- 
bound novel by Nat Gould lasts less than 
a week. The men hide it for fear of its 
being taken away. They pass it surrepti- 
tiously to a comrade in the next bed, or 
carry it in their pockets like a treasure 
trove. It is literally read to pieces and in 
a week there is sure to be a request for 
another Nat Gould—a _ writer probably 
unknown to American librarians, but of 
whose books, we are told by the publish- 
ers, over ten million copies have been 
sold. According to the Athenaeum, he is 
the most popular of living writers, and 
among the great of the past, Dumas alone 
surpasses him. 

“TI received the book you have so kindly 
sent me on practical gas fitting and thank 
you very much for same,” writes one who 
had put in a special request. “It deals 
with everything you could wish to know 
on the subject. I am sure it will be a 
great help to me when the time comes for 
my discharge from the Army.” 

The routine handling of this material 
is as follows: After unpacking, the books 
are stamped and sorted into various 
classes—like sevenpenny novels, sixpenny 
paper bound novels, poetry, classics, re- 
ligious and miscellaneous—and placed on 
different tables. Those who unpack enter 
in a book the names and addresses of the 
donors, with remarks. Acknowledgments 
are made on a special card and are also 
entered in the day book. The requests 
are likewise entered in a day book, with 
date, address and number of items to be 
sent. A label is written, consignment 
sheet made out, advice card attached, as 
well as a notice card to be hung up for 
reference in the hospital. These are all 
fastened together with a clip and placed 
in a box for the selectors. The selectors 
choose the books and magazines to be 
sent out, enclose the notice cards, fill in 
and address the advice card and place the 
selection, with the label, in a box for the 
packers. After the parcel is packed and 
addressed the label is attached, the ad- 
dress entered in the railway book, then 
advice card and consignment sheet are 
placed in a drawer until the Railway Com- 
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pany representative calls. When the par- 
cels leave the Library the advice cards are 
dated and posted, the consignment sheets 
filled, and an index card is written for the 
hospital if one has not already been made. 
The number of parcels sent and the date 
are entered in the day book, and the book 
containing the original entry is checked. 
When the secretaries hear of a new hospi- 
tal, a card is sent asking whether books 
are desired. At the same time an index 
card is made on which the date of inquiry 
is entered. An inquiry card is also sent to 
a hospital that has not used books for 
six months. 

The organization must be well thought 
out or else a Tommy Atkins hospital in 
Mesopotamia will get the parcel intended 
for an officers’ hospital on the Riviera. 
“The selectors must have intellectual 
sympathies,” says Mrs. Gaskell, “and hu- 
man sympathies. They must send a par- 
cel to a general hospital that contains 
Masefield’s ‘Prose Selections’ and a large 
sprinkling of the ‘Bull-dog breed’ series. 
Sometimes as I touch the books and send 
them speeding on their way, I think of the 
strange company traveling to a. still 
stranger fate. Boswell and Pepys, Nick 
Carter detective stories, the Bible, Nat 
Gould, Wordsworth’s Prelude, Famous 
Boxers, the Koran, Miss Austen, Mark 
Twain, Marie Corelli, Macaulay, London 
Opinion, the Round Table, go side by 
side to be read—by whom? All we know 
is that those brave souls find their com- 
fort and consolation in reading, for they 
tell us so and ask for more. Suffering, 
weariness, loneliness, depression, weak- 
ness, fear of death—most of us have 
known one or the other. But these brave 
hearts know one and all; still worse, the 
fear sometimes of inaction for life. Only 
books can make them forget for a few 
minutes, an hour perhaps. I cannot ask 
for books with thoughts in my heart like 
these; they ask, and surely they will not 
ask in vain.” 


2. THE CAMPS LIBRARY 


The Camps Library owes its origin to the 
desire of the English to prepare in every 
way for the arrival of their oversea brethren 


who were coming to join the Imperial Army. 
The various contingents were to be en- 
camped on Salisbury Plain—a place ad- 
mirably adapted for military concentra- 
tion and training, but without any oppor- 
tunities for recreation. Colonel Sir Ed- 
ward Ward was asked by Lord Kitchener 
to undertake the general care of the con- 
tingents from the colonies. Sir Edward 
suggested that, among other things 
needed for the troops, libraries be estab- 
lished for their use. The War Othe ap- 
proved, and the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther 
undertook the organization of the work. 
An appeal to the public was made thru 
the press for books and magazines to 
lighten the monotony of the long autumn 
and winter evenings of the soldiers en- 
camped on Salisbury Plain. The 30,000 
books asked for were quickly secured. The 
Association of Publishers sent a large 
contribution of suitable literature. The 
books and magazines as received were 
sorted and labeled as the property of 
the Overseas Library. 

When it became known that the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand contingents 
would not land in England, but would 
disembark in Egypt, a division of books 
was made necessary for the Canadians 
from those for the Australians and New 
Zealanders. Special tents fitted with rough 
shelving and tables were provided in the 
camps of the Canadian soldiers. On the 
arrival of the contingent, the chaplains 
undertook the care and distribution of 
the books. The desire of those who had 
given them was that every facility should 
be afforded the men in obtaining them, 
and that no stringent restrictions should 
be imposed on the loans. The charging 
system was a simple one: a manuscript 
book in which each man wrote the name 
of the book borrowed, the date on which 
borrowed and his signature, the entry 
being erased on its return. “We found 
that our labors had the reward for which 
we worked and hoped,” wrote Sir Edward. 
“The oversea soldier is an omnivorous 
reader, and we had the gratification of 
learning that our efforts to lighten the 
dreary evening hours were very deeply 
appreciated.” Mrs. Gaskell also com- 
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ments on the curiously different appetite 
for books shown by the overseas contin- 
gent, remarking that the Canadians have 
an insatiable desire for books of reference, 
as evidenced by three requests from Colo- 
nial Hospitals asking for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in forty volumes—all of which 
were duly granted. 

Large quantities of books and maga- 
zines were forwarded to the Australians 
and New Zealanders in Egypt. Then a 
much larger enterprise was launched: the 
provision of libraries for the camps of 
the Territorial and New Armies all over 
the United.Kingdom. Troops were quar- 
tered in camps and at detached stations 
far from towns and healthful amusements. 
These men were as much in need of good 
reading matter as the soldiers on Salis- 
bury Plain. A large empty warehouse was 
lent thru the kindness of the representa- 
tive of the Belgian Army in London. This 
was equipped with shelves and tables and 
a further appeal was made to the public 
thru the press, by letters to Lord-lieuten- 
ants and other leaders in the various coun- 
tries, to Lord Mayors and Mayors and 
again to the publishers. Circulars were 
sent to all General Officers commanding 
and the Officers Commanding Units, in- 
forming them of the new undertaking, 
and that preparations had been made to 
give them books and magazines in the pro- 
portion of one to every six men of their 
strength at a small charge sufficient to 
pay for the cost of packing and the labor 
of the working staff which it was found 
necessary to employ, as warehousemen 
and the like. 

The supply of books was ample at 
first, but with success came increased de- 
mands from troops in every part of the 
United Kingdom, and it became neces- 
sary to search out fresh fields from which 
new supplies might be gathered. Then 
came the realization that there was a want 
for books and magazines even more 
urgent than that of the troops at home, 
and that was by the men in the trenches 
and in the convalescent and rest camps at 
the front. “When it is recognized,” says 
Sir Edward, “that in the trenches only 
one-fourth of the men are actively on duty 
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watching the enemy, while the remaining 
three-fourths are concealed at the bottom 
of the trenches with their field of vision 
limited to a few yards of earth, it may well 
at once be realized how important to 
them are any methods of enlivening the 
long, weary hours of waiting.” Conse- 
quently a system was organized by which, 
once a month, boxes were sent to every 
unit in the Expeditionary Force, the num- 
ber of books being proportioned to the 
number of men, 200 books to a battalion. 
Bales were also made up for the use of 
men on trains and transports. 

Then the post offices thruout the coun- 
try became collecting depots for the 
Camps Library. Those wishing to send 
books or maps to the soldiers and sailors 
need only hand them unaddressed, un- 
wrapped and unstamped, over the coun- 
ter of any post office, and they are for- 
warded free of charge to headquarters for 
sorting, labeling and shipping to the 
troops. Some weeklies print prominently 
on their outside cover a reminder of the 
fact that the reader, when finished with 
the number, can send it to the troops by 
handing it without any formality or ex- 
pense over the counter of the nearest post 
office. On account of the shortage of 
staff and because this work is not strictly 
post office business, receipts are not given 
for books and magazines received in this 
manner, but the post office staff are keenly 
interested in the scheme and make the 
proper disposal of literature handed in a 
matter of personal pride and honor. 

The literature sent in is distributed ac- 
cording to an agreed proportion of bags 
to the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Associa- 
tion for the use of the Navy; to the 
British Red Cross and Order of St. John 
War Library for the use of hospitals and 
hospital ships; the bulk goes to the 
Camps Library, which since the beginning 
of the war has dealt with over nine mil- 
lion publications. The Camps Library 
alone requires 75,000 pieces weekly to 
meet the ordinary minimum needs from 
the various seats of war, and it is ready 
and eager to deal with as many more as 
the public will give. Especially in win- 
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ter the demand for “something to read” 
in training and rest camps, as well as from 
those at the front, far exceeds the supply. 

“I understand most fully,” wrote Sir 
Douglas Haig, “the value of readable 
books to men who are out of the line 
with time on their hands, and little oppor- 
tunity of getting anything of the sort for 
themselves. I need say nothing to support 
the claim of those who are wounded or 
convalescent. The Camps Library exists 
for the purpose of receiving books and 
magazines for distribution to our sailors 
and soldiers. The demand that has now 
to be met is very great and increases con- 
stantly with the growth of our forces 
overseas. I am, therefore, writing this 
letter to urge all those at home who have 
been accustomed to buy books and maga- 
zines in the past, to continue to do so 
freely, if possible in increasing numbers, 
and, having read and enjoyed them, to 
pass them on as freely to the Camps Li- 
brary for circulation among the troops.” 

The following is the Camps Library 
system of distribution: Any commanding 
officer of any camp at home or abroad, 
wishing to form a lending library for the 
use of his men, can call upon the Camps 
Library for bound books. hese are 
labeled and sent out in lots of one hun- 
dred in the proportion of one book to 
every six men. A supply is sent to regi- 
mental recreation rooms on_ request. 
Automatically, once a month, no applica- 
tion being necessary, boxes or bales of 
books and magazines are sent to all units, 
in proportion to their strength, serving 
with the British, Mediterranean and In- 
dian expeditionary forces. Monthly sup- 
plies of magazines are sent to the bases 
for the use of the men entraining for the 
front. Chaplains of every denomination 
in every theater of war receive on appli- 
cation a box once a fortnight, or a bale 
once a month, for distribution. All re- 
quests for light literature from the pris- 
oners of war are dealt with, and large 
libraries have been formed at most of the 
prisoners’ camps in Germany. 

Great as has been the weekly supply 
resulting from the sympathy and gene- 
rosity of the public, those in charge feel 
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that if the demands are adequately to be 
met the present supply must be greatly 
increased, and 
distribution of the literature hope that 
the public who have so generously sup- 
ported the organization in the past will 
not only, if possible, add to thei: 
gifts, but induce others to support th: 
scheme, and will make the taking of sur- 
plus books and magazines to the local 
post office a war habit. The public is 
assured that within a very few days aiter 
the books are handed across the counter 
of any post office they are in possession 
of fighting men at home and abroad. on 
sea and land, in camp and hospital. 

Of course, some things come in that 


those responsible for the 


own 


cannot be sent out, like stray nim 

of Punch of the year 1846, “Hints to 
mothers,” “How to cut a blouse,” “Medi- 
tations among the tombs,” and an old 
telephone directory! The authorities 
found it rather difficult to deal with a 


herring-barrel full of sermons, and were 
at a loss to know what to do with pas- 
sionate love letters included by mistake. 
Those desirous of helping are asked not 
to send “Talks about dress-making” or 
“Guides to English watering-places.” 

If anyone has a doubt as to whether 
these books and appre- 
ciated by the men for whom they are in- 
tended a glance thru the hundreds of let- 
ters kept at headquarters will dispel it. 
“Cramped in a crumbling dug-out, time 
passes slowly, and the montony is greatly 
relieved by a few ‘mags’ from the old 
folks at home,” writes one officer from 
the front. “The men all ask for pre-war 
magazines. It is nice to get away from 
it for a time.” A _ letter France 
brought this message: “The last parcel of 
your books came just as we had been re- 
lieved after the gas attack, and there is 
nothing like a book for taking one’s mind 
off what one has seen and thru.” 
The wear and tear on printed matter in 
the trenches is very hard, and magazines 
at the front last but a short time. 

“A hut will probably be allotted to us 
as a recreation room, and it will contain 
bookcases made by our own 
from bacon boxes to hold your gifts,” re- 
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ports another officer. Supply wagons 
known to contain parcels of books are 
eagerly watched for by the troops in the 
Land of Somewhere. “The lads were 
never so pleased in their lives as when | 
told them I had some books for them,” is 
the way one lance-corporal puts it. An 
extract from another officer's letter tells 
the same story: “Most of the men were 
lying or sitting about with nothing to do. 
When I said I had a box of books to lend, 
they were around me in a moment like a 
lot of hounds at a worry, and in less than 
no time each had a book—at least as far 
as they would go. Those who hadn't 
been quick enough were trying to get the 
lucky ones to read aloud. It would have 
done you good to see how the men en- 
joyed getting the books.... May we 
have more, aS many more as you can 
spare?” 

A regimental officer writes from Gal- 
lipoli that he considers it most important 
“to give the men some occupation in this 
monotonous and dull trench warfare.” 
“The long hours of waiting that frequent- 
ly fall to the lot of a unit in the trenches 
are not nearly so trying if the men have a 
good supply of books,” is the testimony 
of another officer. “All the books sent 
seem very welcome, for soldiers’ tastes 
vary,” says one writer from “Somewhere 
in France.” Men in Salonika have re- 
quested a copy of a Greek history, their 
interest in the subject being awakened by 
the treasures of antiquity which they ex- 
cavated while digging trenches. “It would 
give us great joy to get a few books on 
Syria and Palestine,” is the statement of 
an Army chaplain. “I myself can get but 
few books—none about the Crusaders. 
Only Dr. Stewart’s about the Holy Land. 
And my men are hungry for information. 
I have sent for books and they have not 
come. I would gladly pay for any book 
on either subject mentioned. The diffi- 
culties of transport have got in my way. 
When I was in Cairo I could not get a 
guide to Syria or a book on the Crusaders, 
either in English or French. Yet life out 
in the desert, or rather, wilderness, is con- 
ducive to mental receptivity and thought 
of higher things.” 
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The most pathetic bit of correspondence 
connected with the whole work is a pen- 
cilled note on a sheet of paper fastened 
with red sealing wax to an inside page of 
a copy of “The story teller”: 

With Best Wishes. 

I am only a little boy of 10 years. 
And I Hope who ever gets this Book 
will like it. My father is missing. Since 
the 25 and 26 Sept. 1915. The Battle of 
Loos. I wonder if it will fall in the 
hands of anyone who was in that Battle 
and could give us any Information con- 
cerning Him. 

Underneath is written the name of the 
lad’s father, the number of the battalion, 
the name of his regiment, and the home 
address. Inquiries were set on foot, but, 
alas, they were of no avail. The little 
boy’s father was one of the great army 
who had died a hero’s death for his coun- 
try’s sake. 

{The two concluding sections of Mr. 
Koch’s paper, dealing with the Y. M. C. A. 
libraries and the British Prisoners of War 
Book Scheme, will be printed in the August 
issue.—Ep. L. J.] 


SHIPMENTS OF GERMAN BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

Ir will interest librarians to know that 
about ten more libraries got shipments 
of German books thru G. E. Stechert & 
Co. early in June. These had obtained a 
permit last January and the goods were 
shipped from Leipzig to Rotterdam but 
were held there because no steamer sailed 
from that port. This makes about twenty 
libraries which have received either peri- 
odicals or books or both. 

The large shipments held in Rotter- 
dam since April 1916, nearly one hun- 
dred boxes and bales of books and peri- 
odicals for Stechert’s alone, have been 
released and if there is no further hitch 
they ought to come in within the next 
few weeks. 

Some newspapers have reported that 
some 3500 to 5000 cases of scientific books 
and periodicals have been released by 
the English government. This release 
only refers to parcel post and book post, 
parcels weighing perhaps one to 10 pounds, 
of which there seem to be about 3500. 
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ADVENTURES IN LIBRARY ADVERTISING 


By H. Compton, Reference Librarian, Seattle Public ibrary 


Tuis is a personal narrative of high ad- 
venture in a new country with few blazed 
trails. Some pioneers had gone before and 
were ready to encourage and aid the tender- 
foot, but the woods swarmed with libra- 
rians who kept continually saying, “It isn’t 
dignified. My library doesn’t need to ad- 
vertise. We already have more than we 
can do.” Altho I make, no pretension of 
having gone very far, still the events along 
the way have been full of thrills and ex- 
citement to me and perhaps an account of 
them may be of interest to others. I shall 
relate some of the experiments which we 
have tried in the publicity work of the 
Seattle Public Library and shall note con- 
clusions we have reached as to effective 
methods of publicity. 

My real interest in library publicity came 
by chance several years ago thru a friend 
who was teaching advertising in one of the 
high schools here and who was an all 
around advertising enthusiast. He gave 
hours of his time drilling me in the princi- 
ples of advertising, and we worked out to- 
gether a placard advertising the technology 
room of the library. After we had finally 
decided upon the copy, he took me to a 
printer in a shop which specialized in the 
printing of advertising material. We 
have used the same printer ever since and 
to me he is a wonder, a workman whom 
William Morris would approve. There are 
no pains that he will not take to get every 
detail right, regardless of how many proofs 
are necessary. He welcomes suggestions, 
but has his own ideas of good printing, and 
is ready to give them. Such a printer is 
worth everything, for an advertisement, re- 
gardless of how excellent the wording, can- 
not be really effective unless the printing 
is attractive and easy to read. We made 
one mistake in our first placard, in not 
having it printed on sufficiently heavy card 
board. It would have been easy to get 
heavy white bristol board, but we did not 
like this, and used a light cream which was 
all right in color but not heavy enough. 
The size was also unfortunate, 11 by 20 


le printing ran the short 
way of the card it would not stand unless 
fastened. We have since then decided upon 
the uniform size of 11 by 14 inches for 
our placards and print them the long wa 
of the card. We have also aecided upon 
a uniform card, known technically as art- 
ist’s mount, a light brown, with ripple finish 
and of good weight. We have had con- 
siderable trouble in getting this card board 
but we have insisted on having it altho at 
times it has been necessary to order it 
from out of the city. 

Thrill number one came when the order 
for the first poster was delivered at the 
library and we opened up the package and 
there stood the message to “Skilled work- 
men and others who want to go ahead,” 
telling them that the library had made 
special provision for them and was ready 
to serve them. Ever since then, like Io of 
old, there has been a bug pursuing me and 
I have never been able to get away from 
the idea, morning, noon, or night, that the 
library should spread the news in factory, 
shop and store, of library service to all, 


Skilled Workmen 
and others who want to go ahead 


You will find at the Public Library 
the latest and best books and 
magazines on your line of work 
Go to the technology room—ask for Mr. Thompson 
who will be glad to assist you 


Seattle Public Library 
Fourth Ave. and Madison St. 
Telephone Main 2466 
We posted 250 copies of this first placard in 
the industrial district of the city both on 
the inside and outside of shops and facto- 
ries. The permission to put up the placards 
was usually granted to us readily, but a 
few men seemed suspicious of our motives 
in advertising the library. One of them 
said, “What are you doing this for any- 
way?” The returns from this placard were 
not phenomenal, but they were sufficiently 
encouraging to demonstrate the value of 
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such advertising. In fact, I think it is a 
mistake to expect that the public is going 
to flock to the library in response to any 
special piece of advertising. Repeated and 
persistent advertising is necessary for per- 
manent results. 


When you want 
information—statistics— facts 
don’t hesitate 
come to your Public Library 
or telephone 


This service is yours for the asking 


The second placard, composed with due 
apologies to Kipling and to Sapolio, started 
off as follows, “The day’s work—Brighten 
it—Lighten it—Get more for it—How?— 
Use your public library,” etc. I have long 
ceased to be proud of this effort, but at 
that stage of my development it completely 
charmed me and I was wholly oblivious of 
the criticisms which were hurled at it. 
Perhaps my pride was due to the fact that 
it had been evolved after much labor and 
thought and naturally it seemed to me that 
it must have merit. 


Get the Good 


out of your public library 


Borrow the brains of the best 
writers on your line of work 
The librarians will assist you in 
choosing the right books 
and magazines 
Also for information on any subject, try 
the reference department —Main 2166 


I did better with the next placard, having 
in the meantime during a vacation made a 
rather careful study of the fundamentals of 
advertising. For this purpose I used prin- 
cipally “Advertising and selling” by Hol- 
lingsworth, which the instructor in adver- 
tising at the University of Washington had 
told me was at that time the best text on 
the subject. I looked over and read in part 
a number of other books on advertising but 
' found that for my purpose Hollingsworth 
was by far the most satisfactory. This 
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third placard is the one which reads, “Get 
the good out of your public library,” etc., 
which is reproduced with others in this 
article. It took several months to put this 
into its final form. It was re-worded a 
great many times and was criticised by a 
number of the library staff and also by per- 
sons outside of the library. The advertising 
man of one of our department stores 
showed an interest in it and made sugges- 
tions as he has done in numerous other 
cases. The wording played around in my 
mind, as I have said, for several months. 


Books on Business 
at 


The Public Library 


Why not use them and 
get ahead? 


For example the phrase, “Borrow the 
brains,” is one which President Wilson used 
and when I saw it, I laid hold of it imme- 
diately and thought, “That is what I want. 
It conveys an idea simply yet strikingly, a 
phrase that is apt to stick in the mind of 
one who reads it.” 

Our tendency at the present time is to 
shorten the wording, as you will notice in 
the “Books on Business” placard, the last 
one printed. The whole message is given 
almost instantaneously and he who sees it 
at all must read in full. In working out 
the placards we have tried to keep three 
qualities in mind: They must be simple, so 
that a ten-year-old can understand—strik- 
ing, so that they will make an impression— 
dignified, so that they may command re- 
spect. We print about tooo of each kind 
and distribute them widely thruout the city 
in places where they will attract attention, 
such as department stores, restaurants, 
cafeterias, barber shops, comfort stations, 
public markets, shops, and factories. For 
especially prominent places where we know 
they will be left up permanently, we have 
provided frames with removable backs and 
as new placards are printed we take out 
the old and put in the new ones. For ex- 
ample, we have eight of these framed 
placards hung in the elevators and other 
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prominent places in the County-City Build- 
ing which is used by some 18,000 people 
daily. Our public markets are also patron- 
ized by thousands of people and we have 
several of the framed signs there. Soon 
after we had put the placards in the market 
the manager came in and said he thought 
it was about time he was looking up mar- 
kets in other cities. He evidently had never 
used the library before and he spent several 
hours studying and took material away 
with him. 

We have gotten out one sign which is 


/ 


a four-page bulletin, which the library pub- 
lishes weekly or at much longer intervals, 
the first number of which appeared Janu- 
ary 26, 1916. We applied to the Post Office 
Department for the second class mailing 
privilege for the Poster, having been en- 
couraged by the local postal authorities to 
think it would be granted to us. However. 
it was refused on the ground that this 
library is not a regularly incorporated 

stitution of learning. Other libraries that 
happen to be separately incorporated have 
been granted this privilege, tho of course 


Station, 
English, and in other places 


VAPAA YLEINEN KIRJASTO 
NELJAS AVE. & MADISON KATU 
Kirjastossa on joukko Suomen kielisia kirjoja. Te 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FOURTH AVE. & MADISON STREET 
You can secure a library card by giving your same 


and address and, as reference, the names of two people 
living w Seattle who know you 
BRANCH LIBRARIES 

Ballard 4 2026 Market Street 
Cohumbaa 492) Ramer Bhd 
Fremont 3425 Fremont Ave 
Georgetown... « 13th S. & Stanley 
Green Lake _ E. Green Lake Bld. & 4th N. E. 
Queen Anne...,+.. 4th W. & W. Garfield 
University 10th N. E. & E. 50th 
WR College W. & 424 S. W 
Yesler 23d & Yesler 


Seattle wehnende Personen neantp mit welches man 
bekanat ist. 


apt 


BE3DAATHO 
BHEMIOTEKA 
ae ems Ba sowere 


re 

EAEYGEPA 
TOMA 4HX AEQOOPOY KW MAAITON 

TH? A® YT SOIBTE TO ONOMALAS, THN 
Kal Qa » 


KaTor 
TA EN TMATTAS MAPA TOLL ONOIOM 


FRIA FOLKBIBLIOTEKET 
POURTH AVE. & MADISON ST | 


Biblioteket imnehaller svenska bécker Ni han 
erhalla en boklanares kort genom att guva edert name | 
och address samt, sasom referenser, tvenne i Seattle 


| 
beende personer, bvilha kanaa eder personligen 


LIBRERIA PUBLICA 
CUARTA AVENIDA & MADISON ST 


La ibreria tiene libres en expabel. Usted paede | 
obtener de la libreria una tarjeta, pero dande me now 
bre y direccson y los nombres de dos personas que 
vivan em Sé@attle y que le conozcan « Usted 


FRIT 
HJ. AF POURTH AVE. & MADISON ST 
Bibbotheket har dansk -norshe boger De kan tra 
et laamekort ved at opgive Deres nave of adresse 
henvisning til to Seattle bossddende personer, der bre 
Dem 


BIBLIOTECA PUBBLICA GRATUITA 


QUARTA AVENUE E MADISON ST. 
Vi sone molti libri italiani nella Biblioteca. Vi 


DIKAI VISUOMENES KNIGINAS 
4 AVE & MADISON ST 
Sitas knigimas tor balbo, hares 
galt del p 


rather different from the others and much _ the general 
smaller. This is neatly framed and we not differ from ours. The acceptance of 
have placed copies in about 50 hotels in the Poster as 
the city. It calls special attention to the have saved us each year a large amount, a: 
privileges which the library offers tourists. the mailing rate would be reduced from 
Our last placard, which has 
printed, 


foreign sections of the city. 
I shall now describe the Library Poste up to munic 


is in thirteen different languages 
and is intended to advertise the work of the 
library with the foreign born. 
posted in the United States Immigration 
in schools for teaching foreigners object of distrib 
thruout the to whom the 


character of their work does 


second class matter would 


just been one cent per copy to one cent per pound. 


It will be added to the 


brary bulletin, is not a record of new books 
library. Each number is de 
voted to a timely subject with the definite 


lar appeal. Or 


The Library Poster, unlike the usual li 


iting the copie to a group 
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4e AVENUE & RUE MADISON 
La bibliothaque des livres francais. On 
peat se procurer ane carte de prét gratuit en 
the donnant son nom et som adresse el, comme ré- os eet 
ference, deux personnes de Seattle dont on est connu. 
sed 
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officials and city employes and to men es- 
pecially interested in civic affairs. An- 
other number a month during the school 
year is devoted to educational subjects and 
every teacher in the public schools receives 
a copy. The other numbers are devoted 
to various subjects of which I may men- 
tion a few as examples: a woman's club 
number sent to club women thruout the 
city; a Rotary Club number distributed at 
a meeting of the club which the librarian 
addressed; a Child’s Own Library number 
distributed thru parent-teacher  associa- 
tions; a real estate number mailed by the 
Seattle Real Estate Association to its mem- 
bers; a garden number largely distributed 
thru seed stores, 2500 copies having lasted 
only a few weeks. We are soon to have a 
number on labor problems, 5000 of which 
will be distributed to union men thruout the 
city. The secretary of the Seattle Labor 
Council is very much interested and says 
he will personally go before the unions 
of the various trades and will urge the 
members to use the lists and read the 
books. We have tried to make the Poster 
attractive by using an illustration, a poem, 
or a striking quotation on the front page. 
We have not limited the contents of the 
Poster to lists of books, but have included 
articles on various phases of the work of the 
library and also have used charts, showing 
for example the growth of the library in 
comparison with the increase in the tax 
levy and the growth in population for a 
number of years. The publication of the 
Poster is in charge of a committee of three 
but many others on the staff take a hand 
in the compiling of the lists and do other 
work connected with getting it ready for 
the printer. 

Placard advertising and the Library 
Poster are our two principal methods of 
publicity; the first attracts attention and is 
suggestive, the second informs and shows 
more specifically how the library is useful. 
A few other ways, however, may be men- 
tioned briefly. At one time we sent out 
60,000 leaflets in regard to the library, en- 
closing them with the monthly bills of our 
city water and light departments. We have 
a set of stereopticon slides illustrating the 
work of the library with various pictures 


and charts. These are used when the libra- 
rian or other members of the staff give 
talks on the library before clubs and com- 
mercial organizations. Since July, 1913, 
we have been sending out postals to parents 
whose names are listed in the birth notices 
in one of the daily papers, calling attention 
to two good books on the care and feeding 
of babies. Before beginning this kind of 
publicity the central library had 40 books 
on the care of children while it now has 
131 including duplicates. Recently upon 
making an examination of the shelves only 
51 of the 131 were in and nearly all of the 
36 copies of Holt’s “Care and feeding of 
children” were out. The circulation of 
such books from the branch libraries has 
increased correspondingly. At the annual 
Baby Week the library has had a booth 
with juvenile books and books on the care 
and training of children, lists for distribu- 
tion, and attendants in charge to explain 
to the mothers the merits of the various 
books. At the permanent exhibit of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Seattle, 
where many local products are shown, we 
have a display case with about fifty books 
on manufacturing and business methods. 

No mention has been made of newspaper 
publicity altho I deem it extremely im- 
portant. Probably more people can be 
reached thru the newspapers than in any 
other one way. We have made manful 
efforts to secure such publicity and have 
obtained some, but on the whole it has been 
disappointing. It is in our opinion becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to get free pub- 
licity thru metropolitan newspapers. At 
least that has been our experience. A few 
libraries have commenced to use regular 
paid space in the newspapers and I feel 
sure that we will in the future see more 
of this. We have not, however, tried it in 
Seattle. 

We are hearing a great deal in these 
war times about conserving our resources, 
about eliminating waste, in materials, in 
time, in effort. I suppose the war will not 
revolutionize libraries in this respect, tho 
the useless duplication of work on their 
part is plain proof that they need it. This 
is especially true of library publicity. Each 
librarian is tooting his own horn but no 
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band is playing. In spite of our proneness 
for library meetings and conferences, we 
librarians, | judge, are very much indi- 
vidualists at heart. Perhaps we shall con- 
tinue to be, but if we do the library is going 
to lag behind, for the day of individualism 
is past. It has broken down thru sheer in- 
adequacy to meet new conditions. Co-op- 
eration, applied socialism, if you wish to 
call it that, is taking its place because it is 
the system that works—-gets results. And 
if we are ever going to get real results 
from library publicity we must pool our in- 
terests, we must have co-operative pub- 
licity. When one considers the fact that 
library publicity to-day on the whole is dis- 
tinctly poor and also the even more self-evi- 
dent fact that the ignorance of the public 
in regard to library service is nothing less 
than colossal, it does seem as if the prob- 
lem ought to be met more successfully. At 
the 1914 meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association the writer read a paper 
on publicity in which the suggestion was 
made that there ought to be a publicity ex- 
pert for libraries, employed by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, paid for co-oper- 
atively. Miss Cornelia Marvin, of the Ore- 
gon State Library, took up the idea and 
upon her recommendation a committee was 
appointed by the president to carry on co- 
operative publicity in the Pacific North- 
west and to bring to the attention of libra- 
rians the need of a publicity expert. We 
have tried out co-operative publicity in the 
Pacific Northwest and several of the pla- 
cards printed in Seattle have been sold to 
libraries ordering them. About 1500 of 
one of them were sold to 20 different libra- 
ries and others have been sold in less 
quantities. It is interesting to state that 
we were able to sell them at 4 cents each 
while an eastern library supply firm has 
copied a number of them and sells them 
at 10 cents each. The publicity committee 
of the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion sent out circular letters to prominent 
librarians thruout the country, advancing 
the proposition of a publicity expert for 
libraries. A majority of them endorsed the 
idea and a number of state library asso- 
ciations have passed resolutions in favor of 
it. It has been taken up by the publicity 


committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and a definite plan for the carrying 
out of such a program was presented at its 
last meeting to the Executive board of the 
American Library Association by Mr. 
Willis H. Kerr, chairman of the publicity 
committee. It seems to me that eventually 
some such plan will be adopted, for in any- 
thing as difficult as modern advertising 
surely we need expert assistance. 

The adventure is told to date and may 
the future bring more. Every librarian 
should advertise his library for the fun 
there is in it if for nothing else. 
TRANSLATION SERVICE FROM THE 
BUSINESS MEN’S LEAGUE OF ST. 

LOUIS 

Tue Foreign Trade Bureau of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League of St. Louis maintains 
a translation bureau equipped to make 
translations in Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Dutch, Russian, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Polish, and Hunga 
rian, and by special arrangement with trans 
lators in the city the service is extended to 
other languages. 

A membership in the Lusiness Men's 
League entitles the member to 100 com- 
mercial-letter translations of 100 words 
free of charge, additional letters being 
charged for at the rate of 12'4 cents per 
letter of 100 words. The translation serv- 
ice, however, is not restricted to members 
of the organization, but may be used by 
any business concern, the rate to non-mem- 
bers being 25 cents per letter of 100 words 
for commercial-letter translations and 50 
cents per 100 words for the translation of 
legal documents and catalogs. 

Many of the firms for which translation 
work is done regularly have authorized the 
secretary of the bureau to sign their letters 
for them, and the method of procedure in 
such cases is as follows: A supply of the 
stationery of the clients is kept on file at the 
bureau; the clients mail their letters for 
translation to the bureau, the translation ts 
made by the bureau and the letter signed 
by the secretary in the name of the client 
and mailed direct to the addressee, a copy 


of the translation being mailed to the client. 
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ON A BOOK WAGON IN THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 


3y Mrs. Frorence Hotmes Riveway, Assistant Librarian, Berea College 


A MUDHOLE is rated usually as an unin- 
teresting object. Observation, when given 
it, is merely for the sake of passing by on 
the other side. The man of science may 
have a fleeting cogitation on the geological 
processes of a mudhole, or the man of re- 
forms may have a vision of a community 
resurrected thru reconstructed roadways. 
But it rarely happens that a mudhole 
thrusts itself upon the attention of the 
average person unless by accident he be 
thrust into the mudhole. That an experi- 
ence savoring so much of the earth could 
beiall a librarian is quite foreign to one’s 
imagination. Yet life with its strange 
variations has brought to the librarians of 
the Berea College Library this extraor- 
dinary experience. 

Traveling on a book wagon thru the 
Kentucky mountains has involved for them 
a considerable amount of extrication from 
mudholes. Indeed the mudhole has become 
to them a sort of symbol of that which 
Berea College is struggling to overcome, 
namely, the isolation of the mountain peo- 
ple; for the tragedy of isolation with its 
long, long sequences of deprivation and 
retardation has for its cause that which 
two short words may express—bad roads. 

Standing at the gateway to the Southern 
Appalachians midway between the fertile 
lands of the Blue Grass and the friendly 
foothills of the Cumberlands, Berea Col- 
lege, for nearly three score years, has held 
open hand and heart to the mountain peo- 
ple. Across roadless hills, up tortuous 
streams and thru smiling valleys it has 
sent its messengers seeking to help the 
mountain people to regain the heritage of 
which isolation has deprived them. 

Thru eight states stretch the Appala- 
chians. Sheltered within these beautiful 
hills are over 3,000,000 people—“mountain 
whites” they are erroneously called. They 
are our kith and kin, children of America’s 
most honored ancestry. Nowhere else can 


be found purer-blooded descendants of our 
Hardy 


Scotch and English  forbears. 


pioneers were those forefathers who, in the 
long ago, pushing westward and baffled in 
their progress by the overtowering hills, 
built homes within their shelter, wrested 
food from the hillsides, and thus lived out 
their lives. Leaving to their children the 
quaint songs of old England and the cour- 
age of their own sturdy spirits, they be- 
stowed a rich heritage, yet withal leit their 
children more remote from progress than 
were they themselves. 

Berea College Library for nearly a score 
of years has been sending gifts of books 
and magazines into the mountain homes 
and lending traveling libraries to the moun- 
tain schools. A further development of 
this work took place last December in the 
starting of a book wagon. During these 
few months of its initial work no book 
wagon ever had a bumpier or happier 
career. Toilsome roads, marrow-searching 
winds, sodden skies, have failed to divert 
the book-wagoners from their course, for 
beyond all looming obstacles they have seen 
the glad light coming into hungry eyes and 
little children’s faces rippling into laughter. 

At an early hour the book wagon starts 
for the hills with the assistant librarian and 
a student helper who combines the three 
graces of knowing books, meeting people, 
and driving over bad roads, and sometimes 
the greatest of these is the driving. Be- 
sides books the wagon contains papers and 
magazines for gifts, picture cards for the 
tiny children, large-print Bibles for the old 
folk, a box of emergency tools for acci- 
dents, and a proper sized lunch-basket. At 
the noon hour bacon and eggs delightfully 
sizzle over a dry twig fire and with their 
appealing fragrance coffee blends its aroma. 

The region thru which we go has few 
homes that could be called comfortable. 
In many places the wolf has headquarters 
near the door. Most interesting are the peo- 
ple we meet. Always courteously address- 
ing us by name, we hear repeatedly the 
quaint salutation, “I'm proud to know you.” 
Hard conditions have not effaced but rather 
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accentuated the personalities of these 
rugged, friendly-hearted folk. The selec- 
tion of a book is a lesser duty for the libra- 
rian than a hearty-hand-shake and kindly 
inquiry about the children or the chickens. 
Only as we give them of ourselves do we 
really serve. Books are a valuable adjunct 
but self is the real dynamic. 

No house is slighted in our day’s journey. 
It chanced that the first book loaned from 
our book wagon was to an illiterate woman. 
Living alone in a shanty on the edge of the 
woods we found her out gathering roots 
and sticks for her feeble fire. Well- 
advanced in age, her childlike expression 
told of a mind still in childhood’s years. 
When shown Smith’s delightfully illustrated 
“Farm book” its familiar scenes kindled 
far-off memories and the book was left to 
gladden her lonely hours. 

Most of the homes are very bare, with 
rarely an attempt at tawdry ornament. The 
glowing fireplace, rosy-faced children, the 
spinning-wheel and the loom form decora- 
tions lacking neither beauty nor usefulness. 

Picturesque indeed is the cabin nestling 
in its background of fragrant pines with 
smoke softly mingling with the bending 
blue. At its doorway the ancient defender 
of the home lazily rises in greeting and 
wags his tail in friendly approval. Within 
the soft whirr of the spinning-wheel stops 
only for the cordial salutation of the care- 
bowed woman who paces back and forth 
beside it. On her face is depicted the 
battle-ground of a struggling and a con- 
quering life. She does not want a book. 
Her eyes “hurt.” But she is very eager 
that her three orphaned granddaughters 
who live with her shall read. Hesitatingly 
but with a glad light in their eyes the girls 
slip out to the wagon and stand shyly by 
while we go thru the strange process of 
selecting the “right book for the right per- 
son.” Are we ever inclined to more than 
special care in selection? If so, it is when 
the garb is the poorest and these girls in 
faded patched dresses thus inspire us. 

Strenuous is the day’s work for a book 
wagon librarian in the Kentucky mountains 
but appreciation strews her pathway with 
joy. “I’m proud to get these yere books” 
is a frequent expression. “Us folks ought 
to get mighty well eddicated along this 
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road” said one steady patron. Rarely do 
we find a person who needs to be persuaded 
bookward. One old lady on our first trip 
refused a book because she was “too busy 
studying Revelations,’ but “mebbe she 
would take Spurgeon’s sermons next time.” 
Complying with this request on the next trip 
her evolution was apparent when she com 
promisingly remarked, “I reckon I'll take 
‘Ben Hur’ next time.” Then she added 
quickly, “But I don't believe much in 
readin’ the works of man.” 

One man for whom Nicolay’'s “Boy's life 
of Lincoln” possessed a dangerous interest, 
jovially remarked, “I got so interested | 
like to sot up all night and my woman 
mighty nigh whupped me.” Said another, 
“T can't take any books this time. 1 hurt 
my eyes readin’ so hard the last time.” It 
chanced that his home was one where the 
neighbors left their books for the wagon 
and he had read not only his own but theirs 
also. With sad frequency one hears the 
remark “My eyes hurt and I can’t read.” 
And the demand for books that have large, 
clear type is the most insistent one we have. 
Poor lights and lack of attention to eye 
troubles because of the lack of money and 
opportunity tell a story of patient suffering. 

What do the Kentucky mountain people 
want to read? Their wants are not defined 
by peculiarities but by limitations. They 
want simply, clearly-written books of all 
kinds. The choice of specific titles nearly 
always devolves upon the librarian. 

In the gloaming we drive homeward thru 
the dream-wrapped hills with thoughts 
turned upon the long day’s work. It has 
been a day golden with opportunity. Statis- 
tics? Yes, there must be some sort of 
measuring-rod against the time of “report” 
—twenty-nine families visited, 132 books 
loaned, 299 papers given. Does this 
measuring-rod define the bounds of our use 
fulness? To-day have we touched life 
where the real needs lie? To be messengers 
of the book is a high task but to be dis 
pensers of simple human helpfulness is a 
greater one. 

Dear, gentle noblemen of the hills! If 
to-day we brought you aught of gladness 
know you that from your staunch and 
friendly hearts you have given us courage 
and cheer 
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REACHING THE PARENTS THRU THE CHILDREN— 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PUBLICITY 


By Evrzaseta Wuirte, Librarian, Passaic Public Library 


Or the several advertising schemes which 
the Passaic Public Library has tried during 
the past winter, none has had as instan- 
taneous or pronounced an effect as the letter 
in which the library tried to reach the 
parents thru the children. With the con- 
sent of the Superintendent of Schools, 1o,- 
coo copies of the following letter were 
distributed thruout the city in both public 
and parochial schools: 


PASSAIC PUBLIC LIBRARY 


To the Girls and Boys of Passaic: 

I wonder if you girls and boys realize that 
you have many things which the children who 
lived a century ago knew nothing about. You 
have playgrounds with slides and swings and 
games, up-to-date schools with swimming 
pools, and libraries with many books written 
especially for girls and boys. Not so long ago 
there were no children’s rooms in libraries, 
but to-day there are children’s rooms with all 
kinds of stories—history, animal, football, and 
school stories. Do you like books about 
pirates? Do you read books about elves and 
goblins? Do you want to know how to 
make a kite? Do you like to read about what 
famous men and women did when they were 
your age? Books about all these things are 
in the Passaic Library. 

Do you use these books? If not, come to 
the library. If your father and mother wish 
to join the library, tell them the librarian wil! 
select their books and you will carry them 
home. For your mother you can get novels, 
cook books, sewing books and books that will 
tell her how to take care of the baby. Your 
father can get books that will help him to 
learn more about his work and to get a bigger 
position. If your parents do not read English, 
the library can loan them books in German, 
Polish, Italian, Jewish, Hungarian, Russian 
and other languages. All kinds of books are 
in the library waiting for you. Can you come 
to-day? 

Sincerely yours, 
Evizasetu Wuirte, Librarian. 
LIBRARIES: 

Main Library, City Hall. 

Reid Memorial Library, 80 Third St 

North Branch, 135 Summer St. 

Park Branch, 25 Franklin Ave. 

High School Branch. 

In each room the letter was read aloud 
and ten or fifteen minutes were given up 
to the discussion of the Passaic Library,— 


how to use it and what it could do for the 
children and their parents. Each child was 
then instructed to take the letter home with 
him and discuss it with his parents that 
evening. He was to find out the nationality 
and work of his parents, whether they used 
the library, and in what way the library 
could be of use to them. The following 
day the children wrote replies to the libra- 
rian’s letter, giving the information they 
had gained from their parents and telling 
what use they had made or wished to make 
of the library. As an extra incentive, the 
library offered to each school with over 
three hundred pupils a prize of one dollar 
for the letter which showed the most 
thought, and some of the schools counted 
the letter as an English recitation. From 
all the letters in each school the principal 
selected about eight of the best and from 
these a library committee selected the prize 
letter. These prize letters were afterward 
published in the local papers and were read 
in the school auditoriums. 

The following prize letter will give an 
idea of the general trend of the answers. 
In judging each letter, the age of the child 
and the grade were taken into considera- 
tion. 


Passaic, N. J., Jan. 29, 1917 
My dear Miss White :— 

I have used the library books for over three 
years. I have learned how to embroider beau- 
tifully and to crochet from your books and I 
can make a living from it. I have crocheted 
sweaters for ladies and girls and can crochet 
caps. I have embroidered doilies and can 
show you one at any time. I made my first 
doilie when I was eight years of age. 

Your books have taught me many lessons in 
many subjects. I also use the library for 
studying and for home work. 

My father is a weaver and our nationality 
is Slavish. My mother reads English but my 
father can but not excellently. We sometimes 
take Slavish story books to read. I take books 
for my parents. 

I appreciate your books very much. I have 
bought some books but they are not like yours 

Yours respectfully, 
Rose Koy ALCIK 
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Needless to say the letters piled high, 
but all were so interesting that not one 
was slighted by the library committee, the 
poorest as well as the best from each 
school receiving attention. As a result the 
library learned much about itself, both good 
and bad, which it never knew before. Rea- 
sons for not using the library varied from 
“Father shines shoes from six in the morn- 
ing until ten at night, and anybody would 
say that there’s little left for reading” to 
“Mother doesn’t use the library because of 
the moving pictures where you can see the 
whole play much more quicker than when 
you read it.” Such remarks as “My mother 
is always doing the housework,” “When 
father comes home from work he just eats 
his supper and goes to bed,” and, “My 
mother says she has all she can do to keep 
us clean and looking respectable” were de- 
pressingly frequent but very plausible in 
a manufacturing city where the mills are 
working both day and night. The uses of 
the library were as varied as the bric-a- 
brac in the old-fashioned donation. The 
large majority of the children expressed ap- 
preciation of the reference help which sup- 
plemented their school work. One model 
youth found the library a fine place to go 
and read in, as his neighbors were bad boys 
and he ought not to play with them. An 
encouraging remark was “The use of the 
library to my mother would be that she 
could pass a holiday quicker because maybe 
the shows are not worth seeing.” 

The requests from parents for specific 
help were very satisfactory. The wording 
of the letter stimulated the answers that 
cook books, books on the care of children, 
and foreign books were desired by the 
mothers, but the fathers were more original 
and sent repeated requests for books useful 
in learning the English language, automo- 
bile books, mechanical books, war litera- 
ture, etc. One boy reported “Father has 
been forty years in America and would like 
to know how to become a citizen so that 
he can have an easier life and vote for 
presidents of the United States.” Citizen- 
ship also appealed to the mother who 
wanted a book that would tell her how to 
bring up her children so that they would 
make good citizens, and the boy who asked 
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for a book containing exercises that would 
tell him how to make use of himself in case 
he had to go to war. All these requests 
were of value in giving the library a mucl 
better idea of the needs of its public, an 
many of them have been followed up. 


1 
i 


But before these letters arrived, the chil- 
dren began to appear. Within an hour of 
school dismissal every cook book and book 
on the care of the baby disappeared from 
our shelves and quick calls were sent to the 
library containing the foreign books. The 
registration line grew and grew and grew, 
many of the children asking for applications 
which their parents could sign. No time 
was found to make note of reference ques- 
tions as each child at the desk wanted a 
certain kind of book for father or mother 
who could not come to the library. Tor the 
next month the whole work of the library — 
reference, circulation, registration, with 
their accompanying clerical work—in- 
creased fully one-third over the same period 
of the preceding year, and altho three 
months have passed we still feel the results 
of the letters. The library expects to 
continue a similar plan of working thru the 
schools each year if the teachers are will- 
ing; and judging from their enthusiastic 
remarks, the contest has been as interesting 
to them as to the library. 


TABLET TO MISS PLUMMER 
Tue bronze tablet in memory of Mary 
Wright Plummer, which was cast and put 
in place in the Pratt Institute Library dur- 
ing April, was formally unveiled June 16, 
at the time of the reunion supper of the 
Library School. The design is very simple, 
as Miss Plummer herself would have had 
it, and depends for its effectiveness chiefly 
on the form and arrangement of the letter- 
ing. The inscription reads: 
1856-1916 
Mary Wright Plumme: 
Librarian 1890-1904 
Director of the Library School 1895-1915 
In Remembrance 
of her rare and eminent contribution 
to life and to letters 
this memorial is placed here 
by her friends and former students 
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THE TRAINING OF LIBRARY APPRENTICES* 


By Mary C. Garpner, First Assistant, Rosenberg Library, Galvest.n, Texas 


WHueEN we consider that art is long, that 
many of us are for years apprentices only, 
for a little while journeymen, and perhaps 
never masters, we will agree that the young 
woman who presents herself for a brief 
apprenticeship in a public library looking 
toward library work as a career, asks al- 
ways for an opportunity and a task so great 
as not at first to be realized by her. This 
perhaps one might say is always true of the 
young and inexperienced entering upon new 
and untried tasks. It is none the less very 
true of those who seek to take up library 
work. 

Among the essential qualifications for 
success in apprentice work are a reasonable 
degree of education, an eager mind, a pleas- 
ing personality, energy, ambition, and seri- 
ous purpose, an enthusiasm for helpful ser- 
vice, a spirit of loyalty, excellent health, 
and willing and skilful hands. 

Libraries differ in the educational re- 
quirements and the period of apprentice- 
ship. I speak from an experience in two 
libraries only, extending over a number of 
years, most of which have passed in the 
Rosenberg Library in Galveston. 

The Rosenberg Library requires of its 
apprentices at least graduation from a high 
school. It is believed that less than that is 
insufficient equipment for the work of an 
apprentice; more is desirable. 

The period of apprenticeship required in 
the Rosenberg Library is short, too short, 
and when I refer to it I shall generally 
mean a longer period, including the early 
years of paid service. In this state, the 
Carnegie Library of Fort Worth requires a 
year’s apprenticeship for high school grad- 
uates, six months for college graduates. 
The Carnegie Library of San Antonio re- 
quires an apprenticeship of nine months. 
When experience shows that even the trained 
person requires about two years to get well 
into the peculiar ways of a well-organized 
library, the Rosenberg Library's apprentice- 


*Read before the Texas Library Association at Gal- 
veston, Oct. 11-13, 1916 


ship period of three months is absurdly 
short. There is no promise of a position 
at the end of the period, but in case of a 
vacancy on the staff the apprentice is con- 
sidered, and in the event of her employ- 
ment the training is continued with small 
pay for the apprentice service. In the 
three months the apprentice has not suffi- 
cient time to get the library point of view, 
or the library state of mind, we might say. 
She hardly has time to work up to its 
standard of industry, or, in other words, to 
fall in with its pace. No compensation is 
offered for the three months’ apprenticeship 
service, it being considered that time taken 
for instruction, the revision of work, and 
the correction of errors, is more than an 
equivalent for what the apprentice can 
give. For most vocations requiring skill 
or special knowledge, it is expected to 
spend years in preparation. It is a mistake 
for a young woman to think that library 
work is an exception and may be learned 
in three months. 

In the first interview with the would-be 
apprentice, she is asked regarding her edu- 
cational equipment. She is questioned with 
regard to her tastes and aptitudes; along 
what lines has she most read; has she 
sound health, and is she physically strong; 
is she used to work with her hands; are 
they skilled in any way—in music, in draw- 
ing, in sewing, housework, and here we lay 
great stress—can she endure eight hours of 
steady work, like the regularly employed 
assistants, with close attention to the thing 
in hand, without unnecessary distraction on 
account of visitors, or unnecessary disturb- 
ing communication with members of the 
staff, or conversations over the telephone 
having no bearing on her library duties; 
can she take correction pleasantly, and pa- 
tiently do over again work that is not satis- 
factory; can she work harmoniously with 
others, pulling and lifting, not drawing back 
and hindering; can she endure drudgery— 
can she work patiently and attentively for 
hours at a dusty, tedious task, buoyed up 
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with the thought that she is learning in this 
way, or, I might say, can she take this sort 
of discipline cheerfully? It is usual to 
make inquiries of her teachers regarding 
her school record. 

On the other hand, what the library can 
agree to do in the way of instruction and 
in giving a chance to get experience is ex- 
plained. After presenting the hard side, 
an attempt is made to set forth the fine 
compensations of library work, apart from 
the money remuneration; the opportunity 
for helpful service; the association, for the 
most part, with congenial people; the con- 
tinual turning over of one’s little capita! of 
information and ideas and thereby increas- 
ing it; the constant company of books and 
all that may mean in the way of culture. 

In justice both to the library and to the 
young woman, from the preliminary inter- 
view must be judged whether the applicant 
shows promise of success. Her personality, 
so important a factor in her success, mast 
be carefully considered, always allowing 
for most astonishing and unexpected devel- 
opment. If she does not show promise it is 
best not to encourage her to take up the 
work. It is unfortunate for the young 
woman who is clearly unfit to spend her 
time trying the work or for the library to 
use any of its time to teach her. The ap- 
prentice is chosen with care from the vari- 
ous applicants. 

After such a solemn searching as I have 
described, the young woman frequently 
“goes away sorrowful,” and the written 
statement prepared by the librarian, briefly 
setting forth the terms of the apprentice- 
ship, the necessary qualifications, the steps 
necessary in making the formal application, 
what the library offers in this opportunity 
for three months’ practical experience, etc., 
is returned without comment. 

If the young woman is not discouraged 
by the serious questioning, and persists in 
her desire to try the work, having complied 
with the requirements, and her application 
having been passed upon favorably, this 
little paragon of natural ability and excel- 
lent home training, in whom are embodied 
all of those virtues described by Saint Paul 
as the “fruit of the Spirit,” presents herself 
ready for work at the time appointed. 
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Punctuality and industry are exacted. As 
many little matters of library business eti 


quette as are deemed important to mention 
have been explained in the preliminary in 
terview to avoid having to speak of these 
matters when it might seem like a rebuke 

In a library where there is no provision 
for formal daily instruction, as is the case 
in the Rosenberg Library, the work must be 
taken up by the apprentice just as it suits 
the convenience of the library. The aim 
of the instruction is to fit the applicant for 
beginner's work in a library, to give a gen 
eral idea of the work, to awaken interest in 
all the library processes, and to lay the 
foundation for further study and experi 
ence. The three months is a beginning only 
in a training that should develop a ready 
understudy, one sympathetic with the work- 
ers in all departments because of some 
knowledge of each, one who can relieve 
stress in any department occasioned by ill 
ness, and one who, because of the sort of 
training, will quickly catch the drift of in 
structions without unnecessary words. 

At first the apprentice is assigned some 
simple tasks which are repeated from day 
to day, and new ones added as the appren 
tice is ready for them until most of the sim- 
ple processes of library work have been 
tried. No attempt in the three months 1s 
made tc give instruction in cataloging b 
yond a little work with fiction, and no work 
in classification is given. The amount of 
time required to instruct in the simplest 
forms of cataloging is so great, compared 
with what the apprentice can learn in the 
short time, and the labor involved in revi- 
sion is so great, that it is not considered 
practicable to devote time to it. Practice 
is given in library handwriting, typewriting, 
daily examination of books returned by bor- 
rowers, mending and cleaning books, the 
mechanical processes on new books, acces 
sioning, lending desk work, shelf reading, 
etc. 

In the early days it is very important to 
impress upon the young woman the serious- 
ness of errors—how in a library system a 
blunder rolls up like a huge snowball, and 
it also reaches out in all directions and 
takes an unreasonable time to correct. It 
is well if the young waman is overconsci 
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entious about accuracy. We may hope in- 
deed that overconscientiousness is one of 
her faults. It is very easily overcome, the 
more’s the pity, and it helps greatly in the 
first few months. One who calmly or light- 
ly accepts her mistakes as inevitable is to 
be despaired of at the start. There is little 
promise in her. One who invokes the eraser 
as a help out of all blunders is helpless. 
That will probably be learned in the course 
of years but it should be learned slowly. 
It is one of the comforts of later years 
along with a sense of humor. I would 
even wish that the apprentice would worry 
about her work, that she would lose a little 
sleep, that there would even be some tears! 
The work is serious and should be taken 
seriously. I regard it as a good sign when 
an apprentice comes to me some morning 
and relates how she awoke in the night with 
the sudden consciousness that she had 
“charged a book on the wrong card” ! 

Now, our young apprentice has been 
recommended to us for one thing among 
others, because “she is so fond of reading.” 
You are familiar with this recommendation, 
This is a very desirable taste, truly, for one 
who is to work with books, but on inquiry 
this taste for reading has generally spent 
itself in recent fiction or other books of the 
day, or when this taste has not been spe- 
cially mentioned, we probably learn that 
her reading has been restricted to the few 
English classics required in the high school 
course. It is exceedingly desirable that the 
apprentice be inclined to spend much of her 
time outside the library, for, of course, 
there is none in it for that purpose, in read- 
ing as widely and as much as possible, for 
she needs a wide knowledge of books. She 
will not progress far in this respect in three 
months, but this practice will need to be 
continued thruout her library career. Too 
often, it is my observation, the apprentice 
contents herself with light recreative read- 
ing—stories and magazines. She should 
read as widely as possible, if not studiously, 
for a knowledge of many books is very im- 
portant in the work. This sort of reading 
should not, of course, be allowed to spoil 
one’s mind for study and thoro reading. 

As a matter of fact, however, in the 
months of apprenticeship, we are more 
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concerned with impressing upon the young 
woman the value of skilful and willing 
hands in a library. This is almost never 
realized by the applicant, it would seem, 
and I believe often underrated in the li- 
brary. But here I feel strongly. So much 
of the easy running of a library, so much 
of its really effective work, depends upon 
skilled hands. For this reason we ask of 
the applicant for apprenticeship, “What can 
you do with your hands?” Now, I think 
it true to a considerable degree that skilled 
hands are a talent, a gift of heaven, like a 
beautiful voice, but they are also a matter 
of character, of the physical personality, 
and, we are glad to know, a matter of train- 
ing. So I wish to talk about hands. Do not 
the Scotch have the expression, “neat 
hands’? I believe the mental equipment 
for a library worker is more readily found 
than the painstaking, deft hands. If in 
the first few months deftness, dexterity, 
can be learned in the processes of book 
repairing, labeling, lettering class marks, 
sign writing, pamphlet covering, wrap- 
ping newspaper files, in the mechanical 
processes on new books —cutting leaves, 
pasting in book pockets, shellacking bind- 
ings—that young woman can hardly know 
how well she has laid the foundation 
for other things. Just here I am remind- 
ed of the wise counsel of a high school 
principal to the promising young student 
whose application for apprenticeship was 
being considered. It was this, “Try to 
make yourself indispensable to that li- 
brary.” She did try and she succeeded, for 
she was later employed, and finally took the 
course in a leading library school. I believe 
the cultivation of the hands to be one of the 
best ways to make oneself “indispensable 
to the library.” I remember once recom- 
mending to a library employe with gifted 
hands a certain pamphlet on the mending 
and repair of books. Failing at that time 
to understand how the library regarded that 
skilled work, she replied that she was not 
interested. I believe as the years rolled on 
she understood better, recognized her pe- 
culiar skill, and was happy in it. Could the 
apprentice and young employe know that 
this gift is afforded scope in a library to 
become a fine art, that the paste jar, brush, 
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mending and labeling materials, give an 
opportunity for developing an art, a truly 
beautiful craft, not unlike artistic bookbind- 
ing, she might feel differently about it. The 
possibilities are as yet untried, I believe. 
Who would not be proud to be skilful in 
the delicate silk repair work done on rare 
old worm-eaten volumes? The many me- 
chanical processes of a library call for a 
peculiar skill, and here there is opportunity 
for originality. 

“Faithful in that which is least” is a fine 
motto for the apprentice, for patience, pre- 
cision, accuracy, German painstaking, are 
inestimable in library work. She should 
be encouraged to scrutinize her work crit- 
ically, and to be dissatisfied with anything 
short of perfection. The apprentice needs 
to observe closely. She needs sharp eyes 
for imperfections. 

It happens in a library that there is much 
dusty, dirty, tedious work—work of a char- 
acter, it would seem, to be done by janitors; 
but because, as in the case of periodical 
files, there must be knowledge of the pub- 
lisher’s plans for binding, of title pages, 
indexes, supplements, this cannot be dele- 
gated to one who cannot be expected to 
understand these things. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for an apprentice to get some excel- 
lent knowledge of periodicals, altho the 
work is too exacting for a beginner. 

The examination of books returned by 
borrowers may grow tedious, done morning 
after morning, but this gives an excellent 
opportunity to learn authors and titles, and 
the general character of the books, the sort 
of knowledge that is needed especially at 
the lending desk. Shelf reading, too, done 
thoughtfully, is a most excellent help to the 
beginner, as is also lending a hand at the 
inventory. Indeed, there is no library proc- 
ess which may not be instructive if done 
thoughtfully and with a view to making it 
count in the training. I thoroly believe in 
the drill of doing over and over the same 
thing until great facility is acquired. This 
way comes mastery. 

In the early work there is little chance 
for originality. The apprentice is expected 
to do the work in the manner prescribed. 
The instructor may be assumed to know 
better how the work should be done than 
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the apprentice. The apprentice will some- 
times think that she can do the thing better 
in her way, just as many little girls rebel 
at wearing a thimble in the first sewing 
lessons, but many generations of skilful 
needlewomen have advocated the thimble 
and we place their testimony and work 
against that of the little girl. Rules are 
for beginners; principles for experienced 
workers. Later on, after experience, the 
apprentice may be encouraged to discover 
new and effective ways suited to her own 
gifts and personality. This should be great- 
ly encouraged after the early drill. 

The young worker frequently fails to 
distinguish between keeping busy and ac- 
complishing results. It is well to emphasize 
this difference. The satisfaction of having 
finished a task by the close of the day, in- 
stead of leaving over fifteen minutes’ work 
on it for the following morning, is worth 
striving for. This effort, too, helps toward 
the clearing of one’s desk each night and 
makes possible the fresh start each morn- 
ing. The endeavor to finish things and to 
tie the ends has a wholesome, exhilarating 
effect on body, mind, and spirit, and the 
habit cultivated will help to keep one out 
of the Slough of Despond, where the bur- 
den of accumulated back work is sure at 
times to plunge one. 

Some years ago I listened to a very re- 
markably inspiring lecture by Dr. A. E. 
Winship on the theme of “Training in edu- 
cation.” I have never forgotten how, with 
striking examples, he stressed the value of 
knowing a thing in all its details, the mas- 
tery acquired by learning a business from 
bottom to top, the actual laboring at all the 
processes. If the worker is of the right 
sort, no process will be despised. Surely 
the apprentice has before her the opportu- 
nity of being that valuable and efficient 
woman who knows where everything is—a 
very important personage, someone has 
pointed out, in any institution! Her Jack- 
of-all-trades training gives her power be- 
yond belief. The climbing is slow, but she 
becomes thoroly trained. 

The apprenticeship and early years of 
service pave the way for the more expert 
service, such as fitting the book to the 
reader, where that is desired, making all 
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one’s daily experiences and contacts, inside 
and outside the library, fit into the day’s 
work. She grows quick to see the relations 
of things, and readily gets suggestions from 
her reading and the life about her to apply 
to her work. 

The opportunity is a wonderfully inspir- 
ing one, and leads on and on. It takes some 
vision to recognize it as she works day after 
day in dirty old magazine files, or in clean- 
ing soiled books and mending them, but the 
wonderful opportunity is there. After all, 


LIBRARIES AND THE 


Tue following announcement entitled 
“Libraries ‘do their bit,” is sent out by 
the Free Public Library Commission of 
Massachusetts : 

Librarians are responding to the popu- 
lar demand for books which represent 
the spirit of the time, but this means not 
merely emphasis on hooks regarding war, 
but also books representing patriotism, 
the history of the country, high standards 
of citizenship and a broad humanity of 
internationalism. 

Perhaps the most direct service which 
libraries are rendering is in assisting 
with the preparation of traveling libra- 
ries for the use of soldiers at armories, 
in the tents of men guarding factories 
and railway bridges, and later in placiag 
such libraries in camps and training fields. 
The Free Public Library Commission of 
Massachusetts is authorized to carry on 
this work thru agencies having organiza- 
tion and equipment already in the field 
and which have had experience with this 
kind of service on the Border, the Canal 
Zone and in the Philippines. 

As soon as the men were called out 
for guard duty the commission got in 
touch with the Y. M. C. A. and with the 
Public Safety Committee. The latter 
suggested that a bill be introduced into 
the Legislature allowing the commission 
to expend certain of its funds in pro- 
viding books for military camps. Im- 
mediately the Legislature granted this 
authorization. The commission arranged 
traveling libraries in boxes, and these 
are being sent to different parts of the 


very much depends on the young woman 
apart from the training. Given character 
and other essential qualifications, a little 
guidance, an opportunity for practice, and 
a chance to work things out, there is bound 
to be progress. With the months and years, 
concerned more with the quality of her 
work than with what she’s paid for it, grow 
the sense of responsibility, tact, and good 
judgment, a fine sense of loyalty and the 
library spirit, and the all-round, efficient 
library worker. 
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States Bureau of Agriculture on garden- 
ing, canning and preserving, and on 
economical methods of preparing food for 
the table are of especially timely value. 
Librarians are bringing these books to- 
gether to make them most accessible to 
readers, holding exhibits, publishing lists 
and using every publicity method of get- 
ting the most useful printed material to 
the right person at the right time. Gar- 
dens may be saved from ruin if a half- 
hour at the right time is given to the 
direction of an expert recorded in print. 
One library is working with the local 
Committee on Food Production and Con- 
servation, Chamber of Commerce, and 
Home Maker’s Club. A garden list was 
sent to the superintendent of every fac- 
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tory in the city with a request that it be 
placed on the factory bulletin board, and 
several places asked for extra copies. 
They are also on the school bulletin 
boards and in the hands of school teach- 
ers. A slide is run twice a day at the 
“movies.” Trustees of another library 
found that guardsmen in their town were 
inadequately quartered in a freighthouse. 
Immediately they offered the use of the 
library not only for reading and refer- 
ence, but provided them with a table, 
stationery and writing materials, so that 
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log of all the men who enlisted from the 
community, giving complete and accurate 
data, may be made as the days go by. 
Along this line also librarians should 
carefully preserve all printed matter 
showing any reference to the community 
in connection with the state or federal 
part taken in the war; photographs of 
parades, gatherings on patriotic occa- 
sions, of departing companies or groups 
of men, of the men themselves, posters 
of a patriotic nature which will be of 
interest historically as well as from the 
side of their artistic development, procla- 
mations, local newspapers, reports and 
publications of any local organizations 
which are actively engaged in the war. 
It may be a patriotic thing to he able to 
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preserve in contemporary torms for the 


next generation the noble record of ac 
tivity of the community. 
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OT the executive 


Prot. Andrew Keog 
placed at the disposal 
registration board the services of the e 
tire force of catalogers and filers in the 
Yale Library (about 30 in all), in con 
nection with the classifyir ind filin 
of the registration statistics of the men 


between the ages of 21 and 30, under th 
provisions of the new army | Phe 
offer was gratefully accepted, and re 
lieved the city of a most expensive 


arduous part of the registration vy 

At Rock Island, Ill., the school childret 
have been asked to collect books an 
magazines with which to equip the pro- 
posed library in the Y. M. C. A. tent at 
the Rock Island arsenal. 

The Public Library at Evanston, Il 
has likewise arranged to collect and dis 
tribute books, magazines, and other read- 
ing matter that can be used at military 
training camps. A member of the library 
staff has been assigned to give 
time to the work. 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, librarian at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., writes: “We have one ot 
the best military camp grounds in the 
country at Black Point. twelve miles 
from town (used the past three years for 
the National Rifle Meet) and I am plan 
ning to put in a big branch as soon as it 
fills up with men of the first quota.” 

Early in June the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary established a branch in the recre- 
ation hall at the Fair grounds for the 
convenience of those at the camp. As- 
sistant Librarian Miller is to have charge 
of the work. Stations will be placed in 
various parts of the encampment as soon 
as arrangements can be made. With the 
addition of each new unit, library circula- 
tion facilities will be increased from time 
to time. The library has eotten out a 
list of books that are best suited for the 
use of soldiers in camp. It will furnish 
as is possible but 
will solicit contributions of books from 
this list from organizations thruout the 
State to meet the extra demands 
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one’s daily experiences and contacts, inside 
and outside the library, fit into the day’s 
work. She grows quick to see the relations 
of things, and readily gets suggestions from 
her reading and the life about her to apply 
to her work. 

The opportunity is a wonderfully inspir- 
ing one, and leads on and on. It takes some 
vision to recognize it as she works day after 
day in dirty old magazine files, or in clean- 
ing soiled books and mending them, but the 
wonderful opportunity is there. After all, 
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very much depends on the young woman 
apart from the training. Given character 
and other essential qualifications, a little 
guidance, an opportunity for practice, and 
a chance to work things out, there is bound 
to be progress. With the months and vears, 
concerned more with the quality of her 
work than with what she’s paid for it, grow 
the sense of responsibility, tact, and good 
judgment, a fine sense of loyalty and the 
library spirit, and the all-round, efficient 
library worker. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


Tue following announcement entitled 
“Libraries ‘do their bit,’ is sent out by 
the Free Public Library Commission of 
Massachusetts : 

Librarians are responding to the popu- 
lar demand for books which represent 
the spirit of the time, but this means not 
merely emphasis on books regarding war, 
but also books representing patriotism, 
the history of the country, high standards 
of citizenship and a broad humanity of 
internationalism. 

Perhaps the most direct service which 
libraries are rendering is in assisting 
with the preparation of traveling libra- 
ries for the use of soldiers at armories, 
in the tents of men guarding factories 
and railway bridges, and later in placiag 
such libraries in camps and training fields. 
The Free Public Library Commission of 
Massachusetts is authorized to carry on 
this work thru agencies having organiza- 
tion and equipment already in the field 
and which have had experience with this 
kind of service on the Border, the Canal 
Zone and in the Philippines. 

As soon as the men were called out 
for guard duty the commission got in 
touch with the Y. M. C. A. and with the 
Public Safety Committee. The latter 
suggested that a bill be introduced into 
the Legislature allowing the commission 
to expend certain of its funds in pro- 
viding books for military camps. Im- 
mediately the Legislature granted this 
authorization. The commission arranged 
traveling libraries in boxes, and these 
are being sent to different parts of the 


Commonwealth. The commission wrote 
letters to libraries asking that they give 
magazines and books for the soldiers. A 
hearty response answered this appeal. In 
some cities patrons of the library donated 
generously from the recent additions to 
their private libraries. Where training 
and field camps are established there is 
every indication that people will be ready 
to assist still further in this service. 
Taking up the cry “the planting line 
supports the firing line,” the State Com- 
mission has sent to all libraries of the 
Commonwealth selected lists of books 
showing the best material available in 
print to be used in the local campaign 
for food production and conservation. 
The new publications of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture on garden- 
ing, canning and preserving, and on 
economical methods of preparing food for 
the table are of especially timely value. 
Librarians are bringing these books to- 
gether to make them most accessible to 
readers, holding exhibits, publishing lists 
and using every publicity method of get- 
ting the most useful printed material to 
the right person at the right time. Gar- 
dens may be saved from ruin if a half- 
hour at the right time is given to the 
direction of an expert recorded in print. 
One library is working with the local 
Committee on Food Production and Con- 
servation, Chamber of Commerce, and 
Home Maker's Club. A garden list was 
sent to the superintendent of every fac- 
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tory in the city with a request that it be 
placed on the factory bulletin board, and 
several places asked for extra copies. 
They are also on the school bulletin 
boards and in the hands of school teach- 
ers. A slide is run twice a day at the 
“movies.” Trustees of another library 


_found that guardsmen in their town were 


inadequately quartered in a freighthouse. 
Immediately they offered the use of the 
library not only for reading and refer- 
ence, but provided them with a table, 
stationery and writing materials, so that 
the soldier might find a clean and com- 
fortable place for sending letters home. 
Some libraries are becoming sources of 
information and inspiration on military 
activities in taking pains to post all proc- 
lamations, federal, state, or lozm!, issued 
by authority, and such posters as may be 
of patriotic use, notices of meetings and 
gatherings held for the benefit of the war. 
Some libraries having auditoriums are 
placing them at the service of patriotic 
bodies, such as the local Red Cross, Pub- 
lic Safety Committees, D. A. R. Commit- 
tees, etc. Libraries cannot be expected 
to become recruiting stations or agencies. 

For the future, to. the history of these 
days, librarians are planning a genuine 
service by way of gathering and preserv- 
ing printed material which is so easily 
available now but will be in many ways 
impossible to secure later. For the future 
historian of the city or town a card cata- 
log of all the men who enlisted from the 
community, giving complete and accurate 
data, may be made as the days go by. 
Along this line also librarians should 
carefully preserve all printed matter 
showing any reference to the community 
in connection with the state or federal 
part taken in the war; photographs of 
parades, gatherings on patriotic occa- 
sions, of departing companies or groups 
of men, of the men themselves, posters 
of a patriotic nature which will be of 
interest historically as well as from the 
side of their artistic development, procla- 
mations, local newspapers, reports and 
publications of any local organizations 
which are actively engaged in the war. 
It may be a patriotic thing to he able to 
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Prof. Andrew Keogh, Yale librarian, 
placed at the disposal of the executive 
registration board the services of the en 
tire force of catalogers and filers im t 
Yale Library (about 30 in all), in « 


nection with the classifying and _ filing 
of the registration statistics of the men 
between the ages of 21 and 30. under the 
provisions of the new army bill. The 


offer was gratefully accepted, and re 
lieved the city of a most exper 
arduous part of the registration w 

At Rock Island, Ill., the school childre: 
have been asked to col 
magazines with which to equip the pro- 
posed library in the Y. M. C. A. tent at 
the Rock Island arsenal. 

The Public Library at Evanston, | 
has likewise arranged to collect and dis- 
tribute books, magazines, and other read 
ing matter that can be used at military 
training camps. A member of the library 


in 


staff has been assigned to give her entire 
time to the work. 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, librarian at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., writes: “We have one of 
the best military camp grounds in the 
country at Black Point, twelve miles 
from town (used the past three years for 
the National Rifle Meet) and I am plan 
ning to put in a big branch as soon as it 
fills up with men of the first quota.” 

Early in June the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary established a branch in the recre- 
ation hall at the Fair grounds for the 
convenience of those at the camp. As- 
sistant Librarian Miller is to have charge 
of the work. Stations will be placed in 
various parts of the encampment as soon 
as arrangements can be made. With the 
addition of each new unit, library circula- 
tion facilities will be increased from time 
to time. The library has eotten out a 
list of books that are best suited for the 
use of soldiers in camp. It will furnish 
as many of these books as is possible, but 
will solicit contributions of books from 
this list from organizations thruout the 
State to meet the extra demands 
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For eight days in May the Seymour 
Library in Auburn, N. Y., with the help 
of outsiders, conducted a recruiting sta- 
tion for the Red Cross in its Delivery 
Room; recording at the end of that time 
forty-five members and $70 in cash. The 
Library is decorated with flags of the 
Allies as well as our own and Red Cross 
and Liberty Bond posters are displayed. 
It distributes government and state pam- 
phlets, obtained free from the State’s 
Representatives, on vegetable gardening, 
truck farming, food conservation and 
cooking, and military and naval service. 

By an act of the General Assembly, 
April 13, the State Library of Connecti- 
cut was made the custodian of the “cen- 
sus and inventory of the resources of 
the state in men and materials available 
for use in the event of war” and the state 
librarian is required, at the request of 
the governor, to furnish therefrom what- 
ever information may be required. The 
library staff was busy practically night 
and day for some weeks as a result of 
this order. On the morning of Memorial 
Day the library mailed to the one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight towns of the state 
lists of all males between 21 and 30, both 
inclusive, who were subject to registra- 
tion on June 5. 

A leaflet giving a brief explanation of 
the questions asked on the Connecticut 
automobile census blanks was sent out, 
and the replies will be tabulated at the 
State Library. 

The Royal Naval Institute and Read- 
ing Room at 129 Bay Street, Toronto, 
now has a library of over three hundred 
books, installed largely thru the instru- 
mentality of Fred W. Rose, of the Hun- 
ter, Rose Company. Books were donated 
to this library by practically all the 
Toronto publishing houses, as well as 
leading retail booksellers. This institu- 
tion is connected with the Canadian Na- 
tional Branch of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society. 

In Nottingham, England, special issues 
to resident soldiers, soldiers’ institutes 
and clubs, and military hospitals, exceed- 
ed 15,000 last year; and this year many 
thousands of books have been provided 
for the use of the soldiers in Nottingham 


military hospitals. Over a hundred con- 
signments of books have been forwarded 
from the Nottingham Libraries to the 
Camps Library, London, in addition to 
special supplies for hospitals abroad, and 
prisoners of war. The district libraries 
and reading rooms were offered and used 
as information bureaus for the National 
Service scheme, and posters were prom- 
inently displayed at the Central and lower 
branches, where enrollment forms were 
available. A special recruiting meeting 
was held at one of the reading rooms. 


LIBRARY EMPLOYES ORGANIZE A 
UNION 

FeetinG the need of closer co-operation 
and more sympathetic understanding in the 
library world, and in the belief that as an 
organized body they can compel the recog- 
nition of ability within their ranks, a group 
of women employes of libraries thruout 
New York have organized the Library 
Employees Union, the first library workers 
in the United States so to organize. They 
were formally taken into the American 
Federation of Labor at a meeting held 
under the direction of Hugh Frayne in 
Public School 40 in East Twentieth street. 

Tilloah Squires was elected president. 
The other officers are Anne Peterson, vice- 
president; May Walker, recording secre- 
tary; Mary Black, corresponding secretary, 
and Nellie Mahoney, treasurer. Luciile 
Markoff was elected chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, and Maud Malone will 
head the publicity committee. 

Every employe in the public library sys- 
tem is eligible to join the new organization, 
and an aggressive campaign soon will be 
started to obtain new members. Weekly 
meetings are held in Public School 40, and 
speakers of national importance address the 
organization at the open meetings. An 
initiation fee of one dollar is charged, and 
dues are sixty cents per month. 


AmMoNG the noteworthy centenaries oc- 
curring in 1917 are the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Horace Walpole, the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Henry D. Thoreau, 
and the one hundredth anniversary of Jane 
Austen’s death, 
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LIBRARY SERVICE BY THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Tue following memorandum on libra- 
ries in training camps has been furnished 
by Mr. William Orr, of the Educational 
Bureau, War Work Council of the 
AS 


By the plan of the War Work Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. the following provisions are 
to be made for the circulation and distribution 
of literature including books, magazines, and 
newspapers, among soldiers and sailors in the 
camps and posts. 

1. Building 

A Y. M. C. A, building is to be provided for 
each brigade, a unit of six or seven thousand 
men. In this building there will be shelves 
for books sufficient to hold from 350 to 500 or 
600 volumes,—or more if necessary. 

Several small rooms are to be provided where 
soldiers can read quietly. There are also two 
large class rooms that can be converted by 
folding doors into four smaller rooms, which 
are available for the use of soldiers for read- 
ing and study. 

2. Attendants 

Each building is to be manned by a force of 
five secretaries, one of whom is to be charged 
especially with educational work including the 
supervision of the library, the encouragement 
of reading by soldiers and making the books 
and periodicals available for use. This secre- 
tary will also receive contributions from vari- 
ous sources, and see that the books are properly 
placed on the shelves and classified by a plan 
to be decided upon by library authorities. 

It is possible that, wherever necessary, spe- 
cial assistants will be secured for the library, 
either thru voluntary service of the men in 
the camp who are acquainted with library 
work or by library officials detailed for this 
purpose by local or state library commissions. 
It is to be hoped that in time there will be a 
library of one thousand volumes for the men 
of each unit, together with selected and 
standard periodicals, both magazines and 
newspapers. 

3. Contributions 

A number of agencies are preparing to 
secure contributions of books from indi- 
viduals, from libraries, and from organiza- 
tions such as publisher’s associations. Pub- 
lic library commissions in a number of states 
are actively interested in the provision of 
books. Private organizations will also doubt- 
less be appealed to for aid in this enterprise. 

It is hoped that a plan will be worked out 
whereby local libraries under direction of a 
committee of the American Library Associ- 
ation may be constituted as soliciting centers. 


Chese contributions of books and periodi 
will be supplemented by purchases made 
appropriations made by the War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. and from indi- 
viduals, and various organizations and funds. 
There is little doubt but that an abundant 
supply of material will be available 
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4. Selection oy Books 

Experience on the Mexican border shows 
that careful selection of material should be 
made before sending books or periodicals to 
the camps. The special interests of the men 
in reading must be given large place in such 
selection. A committee composed of expert 
librarians and of men acquainted with the 
needs of the camps is now at work compil- 
ing a list of titles for a standard camp li- 
brary and also in defining certain principles 
or criteria on which contributions and selec- 
tions are to be made. 

As a first selecting agency it is hoped that 
local libraries may be secured. 

Subsequent selections would be made by 
some central agency acquainted with the 
needs of the individual camps and bodies of 
men. 

5. Transmission 

In view oi the large amount of material 
to be transmitted, it is hoped that some ar- 
rangement may be made with the railroads 
or post office department whereby selected 
books and periodicals contributed to the army 
and navy may be forwarded free of charge, 
either thru a central distributing agency to 
the camps or directly to the camps as may 
be desirable in each case. The state libraries 
will provide for the transmission of such 
material as they place in the several camps, 
but it is desirable that the general contri- 
butions be carried free of charge in order to 
help this enterprise. 


6. Distribution to the Several Camps 

Camps in certain areas where library work 
is well organized will doutless be provided 
thru public agencies with an ample supply of 
reading matter. These contributions should 
be supplemented by purchases of books in 
particular departments for which there ap- 
pears to be a need in the given camp 

In camps in states where library work is 
not well organized it will be necessary for 
some central agency to arrange that books 
and periodicals shall be sent to such camps 
from the contributions made from the more 
favored states and also in the shape of books 
purchased by funds contributed. The War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. will be in 
a position thru its several secretaries to 
learn ot the perti ilar kind of books re- 
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quired by each camp. Upon the receipt of 
these reports the Educational Bureau of the 
War Work Council can arrange for the send- 
ing of books to supplement the needs at 
each camp. Some standard, however, should 
be determined as a guide in such distribution. 


7. Administration 

The War Work Council has arranged for 
the care of books and also for their distribu- 
tion and circulation, and is prepared in each 
camp to render this service as part of its 
work for the soldiers. A scheme of adminis- 
tration, however, should be worked out with 
due regard to the conditions in the camps. 
It is clear that such a plan must be exceed- 
ingly simple in its operation and also that a 
very large wastage of books must be antici- 
pated. Some simple plan of classification of 
books and of labelling should also be put 
into use, and a method of charging books 
in circulation. Many of the books and maga- 
zines, however, might well be made avail- 
able for the reading of soldiers without the 
necessity of any formal charging. 

At the coming meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, to be held in Louisville, on 
June 21-27, the various plans for providing 
libraries for the soldiers will be discussed, 
and the place and function of each organiza- 
tion will be defined. 

It is necessary to give heed to the magni- 
tude of the undertaking in the probable 
event that a million and a half of men 
will be gathered in these various mobilization 
camps within the next three months. Ample 
provision should be made for reading mat- 
ter to be supplied to these men, as experi- 
ence shows that such provision to relieve the 
monotony and tedium of camp life and aid 
in keeping the men in vigorous mental moral 
tone is very valuable. 

There must also be taken into account the 
providing of proper libraries and reading 
matter for those in isolated posts and camps 
such as soldiers on guard at railroad bridges, 
reservoirs, munition plants, and _ buildings. 
Volunteer service for this purpose must be 
carefully organized and the provision of 
books and pamphlets made so that they may 
be easily available. 

Another objective to be kept in mind is the 
provision of reading matter for troops on 
transports and for the men on battleships. 
Libraries and reading matter should also be 
provided for the forces sent abroad. In all 
these cases the Y. M. C. A. will be able to 
co-operate most effectively, particularly in the 
field of administration. 


Benjamin F. Adams, chief of the cir- 
culation department of the New York 
Public Library; Charles H. Brown, as- 
sistant librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library; and Forrest B. Spaulding, of the 
traveling libraries division of the New 
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York Public Library, have been chosen 
to act with Mr. Reeder and Mr. Orr of 
the Y. M. C. A. in the preparation of a 
suitable list of titles for these camp h- 
braries, and to define their limitations as 
well. Both books and magazines will be 
considered. Frederick W. Jenkins, libra- 
rian of the Russell Sage Foundation, has 
been invited to submit a plan of administra- 
tion, and all these suggestions will be 
considered in their relation to those 
brought forward by the A. L. A. com- 
mittee, in an attempt to secure the best 
co-ordination of effort by all agencies 
interested. 

It was announced at a meeting of the 
War Council of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
Union League Club June 8, that the 
campaign to raise $3,000,000 for work 
with the army and navy in this country 
and the American expeditionary force 
abroad had been successful. The money 
was raised between May 1 and June 1, 
the time limit set by the council. 

William Sloane, the chairman, outlined 
the plan of work with the American 
troops abroad, and told of what had 
already been done. The council has al- 
ready purchased a “hut” for the Y. M. 
C. A. on the Strand in London at a cost 
of $40,000, has rented a building in Paris, 
and opened another branch in Bordeaux. 
Within a short time headquarters will be 
established in cities in France and Eng- 
land at which American troops would be 
quartered, or at the ports of arrival. 

The Y. M. C. A. has appropriated 
$25,000 for staff workers in France, and 
a like sum for Great Britain, and expect- 
ed to send thirty secretaries abroad dur- 
ing June, to be distributed between Eng- 
land, where E. C. Carter is the General 
Secretary, and France, where D. A. Davis 
is in charge. Ambassador Sharp has re- 
quested that one secretary be sent for 
each thousand men, and a large marquee 
with complete equipment will be sup- 
plied for each five thousand men. 


In books lies the soul of the whole past 
time: the articulate, audible voice of the 
past—Tuomas CARLYLE. 
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MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS AND 
LIBRARIES 


At this time when a million of our 
young men are entering the military serv- 
ice of the federal government, one of 
the difficult problems presenting itself is 
that of recreation and especially that 
phase of it which appeals to librarians— 
the collection, organization and distribu- 
tion of reading matter. 

In each of the great training camps 
fifty thousand or more young men will 
be encamped for many months. They 
will be working hard many hours per day, 
but with all that, each will have much 
time unoccupied by the daily round of 
duties. Many of these men will come 
from good homes and good schools where 
they have had constant access to news- 
papers, magazines, and hooks. Many 
who have not grown up under such cir- 
cumstances will gladly become readers 
because time will hang heavy upon them 
and opportunity for good reading is 
offered. 

I am sure every librarian who possesses 
any of the spirit of the profession is now 
thinking what can be done that will help 
to make camp life more bearable for these 
men, and aid in directing their minds to 
nobler subjects than are usually pre- 
sented for their thinking where large 
groups of young men live undirected. 

Doubtless the Y. M. C. A. will be the 
chief agent directing all sports, entertain- 
ments and reading facilities. This organi- 
zation can best do this work because it 
is well organized and because it already 
has a recognized standing with the gov- 
ernment. The Y. M. C. A. will do its 
best, but it is not equipped to do efficient 
library work and a great opportunity will 
be presented for persons who are really 
trained in library work to volunteer their 
services or to secure paid employment 
thru the Y. M. C. A. and thus to render 
valuable professional service to our sol- 
diers. 

The government is now recognizing as 
it never before has done the value of 
expert service in all phases of its activi- 
ties; fine mechanics and skillful engineers 
will not be sent into service that can be 
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as well done by the untrained, and the li- 
brarians of the country may render a 
special high class service in the great 
training camps, in planning the library 
work much more efliciently than it has 
been done before. 

The theme, however, that | wish to 
emphasize here and now is that this is not 
“charity work.” We must not offer this 
service because we feel sorry for the 
“poor fellows” but because it is our pro- 
fessional duty to render this service—it 
is our bit—and because it is their due as 
members of our educated democracy 

We should render much aid, especially 
those of us who live near the great camps 
and our largest services will be to direct 
the collection of reading matter. What 
we are likely to do, however, and I have 
already heard it proposed, is to “donate” 
discarded books from our public libraries 
to be used in the camps. This is the one 
form of “charity” that I want to oppose 
with whatever power | have. There are 
but two reputable uses for discarded 
books; one is for fuel, and the other is 
for waste paper, except in the case of a 
few very large libraries where discards 
may be oversupply of good and little 
used books. 

Let us kindly and generously remember 
that these are not defectives nor depend- 
ents who “desire to be fed with the 
crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table’—and dirty filthy crumbs at that— 
but they are rather our sons and brothers 
who are giving their time and service and 
risking their lives as our defenders. They 
do not deserve the “left overs” but new 
fresh, clean books fitted to their taste. 
occupation, and environment, also fresh 
up-to-date magazines, not the castaways 
of years past. 

It has been said that men in such situ- 
ations will read anything; that is perhaps 
true. In Alaska men walked ten miles to 
borrow a magazine. Starvine men will 


eat anything. But our young men who 
are devoting their lives in defense of the 
country should not be driven to such 
extremities. It will be said, Why give new 
books to men when they cannot and will 
not be well cared for. Books will cost 
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money and these books will not be re- 
turned to “civil life.” But what of that? 
Many of our young men will not come 
back either. Let us not be niggardly with 
our books and our money. There will 
be plenty of both books and money when 
this crisis is past. 

I think it will be wise for librarians in 
offering their service and their sugges- 
tions to hold the standards high and de- 
mand the best library material and organi- 
zation, both especially fitted, of course, 
to the conditions under which these li- 
braries must serve. Many clean, second- 
hand books can be used, but let us not 
insult our devoted brothers by offering 
them what no one else can use. They 
wear the best of wool clothing, much of 
which will be blood stained. They wear 
the best of leather shoes, many of which 
will not be worn out, but they will have 
done their service. Give the soldier good 
clean books and late magazines, what- 
ever may ultimately be the fate of this 
material. 

W. E. Henry, 
University of Washington Library. 


CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST—THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

In the third annual report of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, for the 
year 1916, progress is noted on the 
schemes indicated last year, but greater 
prominence is given to an explanation of 
the new activities planned. As announced 
last year, no new applications for church 
organs have been considered, tho previous 
applications have been taken up and de- 
cided. In discounting the grants for 
church organs, the Trust has simply 
changed its method for promoting good 
music among the people, and in future 
will assist in the publication of a limited 
number of musical compositions of out- 
standing merit each year, as well as the 
production of church music of the Tudor 
and Elizabethan period now practically 
unknown. The establishment of a large 
Central Lending Library of Music is also 
under consideration. 

The four main heads under which the 
Trust is working out its library policy— 
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rural libraries, special libraries, loan 
charge grants to public libraries, and pub- 
lic library building grants—have been de- 
veloped. From Dunfermline books sent 
to 36 stations in the Orkneys, 47 in the 
Shetlands, and 35 in the island of Lewis. 
A full description of this work is given, 
with illustrations, in appendix III, with 
an analysis of the circulation achieved 
and the expense involved. In addition 
to these three areas in the north of Scot- 
land, schemes were instituted or planned 
for the supplying of books to rural vil- 
lages in Carnarvonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire, Westmorland, Yorkshire, For- 
farshire, Limerick and Kerry. In some 
of these the scheme is placed under the 
direct control of the local education 
authority of the county; in others the 
various parishes of a county collaborate 
to provide library facilities in one central 
place. Appendix IV gives a description 
of the progress made during the year with 
each of these schemes, showing the meth- 
od of distribution, circulation, class of 
book demanded, expense, and possibili- 
ties of future extension. 

One of the most striking features of 
these rural libraries is their cheapness 
when compared with the cost of institut- 
ing a library in a town. For the price of 
one ordinary library building in a city, 
it is possible to stock and maintain for 
five years about three county rural library 
schemes, providing books for all the vil- 
lages within their areas. It is estimated 
that every county area in the United 
Kingdom could be furnished with rural 
library systems—inciuding initial cost and 
running expenses for the first five years— 
for a sum equal to that needed for the 
erection of 75 average sized library build- 
ings. In this comparison, of course, the 
rural libraries are only comparable to the 
circulating sections of public libraries, no 
account being taken of the functions of 
the latter institutions as places of study 
and instruction. 

During the year six towns received 
grants to be applied wholly or in part for 
the removal of building loan changes, on 
condition that the library rate be not re- 
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duced and that the income thus released 
be used for the purchase of additional 
books. 

Another phase of the Trust library 
policy is to further the formation of spe- 
cial libraries in connection with national 
industries. In pursuance of this policy 
the Trust purchased the ceramic library 
collected by the late Louis Solon, an 
eminent ceramic artist. The collection 
has been given to the Stokes-on-Trent 
Central School of Science and Technol- 
ogy, the chief pottery school in the king- 
dom, and its contents will be available to 
any student of the subject. The Central 
Library for Students, established in 191s, 
was steadily used and has justified its 
existence. 

Six important applications for build- 
ing grants were investigated and ap- 
proved, the towns in question being 
Barking, Burnley, Gateshead, Ipswich, 
Leeds and York. The committee was 
helped in its consideration of the claims 
submitted, by a corps of advisers specially 
appointed by the Library Association, 
and in making its investigations the need 
of a better standardization of statistics 
was recognized. 

The importance of the librarians as 
the vitalizing link between the books and 
their readers—too often overlooked—is 
discussed at some length in the report. 
“The term ‘librarian’ is lightly used, and 
often is applied to an official who is 
placed in charge of a collection of books, 
with very meager knowledge of their con- 
tents and still less knowledge of the pro- 
fession to which he purports to belong. 
This attitude on the part of some author- 
ities results in a salary being paid which 
is totally inadequate for the responsibili- 
ties of the post. The inevitable result is 
that the profession as it stands to-day 
offers little or no attraction to a person 
with ambition, and who has a future to 
provide for... . 

“While a strong case for the reconsid- 
eration of present financial limitations can 
be made out, the elevation of a salary 
scale will not of itself secure the necessary 
status of the profession of librarianship, 
or place the right men and women in its 
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ranks. ... There is no systematized course 
of training which provides a regular sup- 
ply of qualified librarians. . . . Classes for 
librarians have been held at different 
times and at different centers in the 
country, and the Library Association has 
done a good deal in instituting qualify- 
ing examinations, and in issuing certifi- 
cates of proficiency to those who pass 
them. But more than this is required. A 
technical training—based upon a sound 
preliminary course of general education— 
is wanted, and this training cannot be 
secured without providing more than oc- 
casional courses of lectures and corre- 
spondence courses. Schools for librarians 
might with advantage be established at 
the principal centers in the kingdom, co- 
ordinated with other branches of higher 
education which are there provided... . 
Something of the kind seems necessary 
to improve the status of the librarian, and 
to create a different attitude towards li- 
brarianship. .. .” 

Besides the appendices already men- 
tioned, are others containing the text of 
the Trust deed, the outline of the scheme 
for the publication of musical composi- 
tions, a report of the Central Library for 
Students, and a report of income and ex- 
penditures. The secretary is the only 
male official of the Trust of military age 
left in Dunfermline, both his assistant and 
the librarian superintendent, Mr. Mac- 
lead, being engaged in military service. 
BOOKS FOR BUSINESS PREPARED- 

NESS 

At the convention of the advertising 
men of the country, meeting in St. Louis, 
June 3 to 7, under the auspices of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, there was one unique exhibit which 
clearly showed business men what they can 
do along the lines of preparedness, by mak- 
ing their workers individually more effec- 
tive. 

Few men appreciate what or how much 
that is useful to their business has been re- 
duced to print. The national educational 
committee of the Ad Clubs undertook to 
inform those attending the convention just 
what has been quietly going on along this 
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line in the last few years. It gathered the 
most representative and complete list of 
business books ever brought together in 
one place just to show business men, and 
particularly advertising men, what is read- 
ily available for their daily help, if they 
will only put out their hands and grasp it. 

This collection of books and pamphlets 
was called the “Model Business Library” 
and is not to be duplicated anywhere in this 
country. Never before have business men 
had a chance to see their literature, as dis- 
tinct from the doctor's, the lawyer's, the 
engineer’s and other professions, shown as 
a unit. 

The story of how this collection was pre- 
pared is interesting. Out of four confer- 
ences held in and near New York City last 
winter came the incentive to undertake this 
task. The first was between Lewellyn E. 
Pratt, chairman of the national educational 
committee of the Ad Clubs, and Guy E. 
Marion, a business library organizer of 
Boston, where the first ideas were devel- 
oped and the project proposed. This meet- 
ing was followed by another between Mr. 
Marion and John Cotton Dana, librarian 
of the Newark Public Library, one of the 
earliest of our public librarians to become 
alive to the value of “information in print” 
to the business man. Mr. Dana estab- 
lished the first business branch to bring 
the library idea directly to the door of the 
business man, and in addition he had 
brought out a list of “1600 business books” 
in June, 1916, carefully selected and ar- 
ranged as a catalog by author, subject and 
title, of the business books up to that time 
which were readily available and in reality 
upon the shelves of the Newark Business 
branch. 

The second meeting proposed a new edi- 
tion of ‘1600 business books” which should 
be started immediately and bring the list 
strictly up to date and be improved along 
other lines. Another conference followed 
with H. W. Wilson and Mr. Marion at 
White Plains, New York, which resulted 
in Mr. Wilson’s ungertaking the publication 
of the second edition of the list. The last 
conference brought Mr. Pratt and Mr. 
Marion together to shape up the final plans. 

A far-reaching campaign among the pub- 


lishers of business books followed in which 
most of the work was done by Mr. Pratt 
and Mr. Marion. Hundreds of letters were 
sent out and correspondence entered into 
with nearly 500 publishers. This undertak- 
ing, tho a huge one, was carefully syste- 
matized and to the generous co-operation 
of American publishers is chiefly due the 
fact that this unique book collection was 
shown at the convention. No attempt was 
made to get the technical books of indi- 
vidual kings of business, or of the many 
lines of special manufacture, but only those 
things which are in common demand among 
all business men, such as books on Buying, 
Selling, Advertising, Accounting, Financ- 
ing, Banking, Transporting, Directories 
and Guides, the periodicals of business, 
and other similar valuable material. 

Mr. Marion, who has started several 
business libraries for different concerns 
and was for five years secretary of the 
Special Libraries Association (an associa- 
tion of business, technical, legislative and 
other special librarians), arranged and han- 
dled the exhibit at St. Louis, and will super- 
vise its transfer and exhibition at the A. 
L. A. conference at Louisville. 


MORE LIBRARY POSTERS 

WE give this month another page of the 
inexpensive posters made by Miss A. J. 
Schooley of the Passaic (N. J.) Public Li- 
brary. In the one entitled “Books for 
Girls,” a magazine cover was cut up for 
the picture, but the parts were arranged 
differently from the original cover. The 
two posts were pasted further apart and 
were connected by continuing the design 
with a lettering pen and black ink. The 
figure of the girl, which was originally in 
front of a gate, was cut out and placed to 
suit the poster. The poster was sprayed 
with green, and the lettering was done with 
an Esterbrook lettering pen. 

Memorial Day. This was a commercial 
card given by one of the local storekeepers 
after it had served his purpose. The ad- 
vertising material was cut away and a card 
pasted underneath. The lettering was done 
with a pen. 

Flowers and Gardens. This was origi- 
nally a drug store show card, advertising 
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a nerve tonic. It was begged from the 
proprietor and the original printing was 
covered with pink paper. The border is 
blue with pink blossoms. 

For New Americans. A shield cut cut 
of cardboard was sprayed with blue ink for 
the horizontal band across the top. The 
perpendicular stripes at the sides were 
sprayed with red ink, leaving a white space. 
The lettering was done with a pen. 

The Child at Home and in School. This 
is a commercial show card in color with the 
original lettering cut out and a blank piece 
of cardboard pasted underneath. The let- 
tering was done with a brush and the card 
was used in a window display of books on 
child study. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY'S UN- 
WORKED FIELD 

On the shelves of every public library 
are books that can be the making of 
young men and women in their struggle 
for a livelihood. But the young people 
do not know they are there. They do 
not know that the questions that they are 
asking every day are answered in those 
books: that the problems they run up 
against are solved there: that “the way 
higher up” is pointed clear and sure by 
men and women who know because they 
have been thru what these young folks 
are going thru. The question naturally 
arises: How shall we bring together these 
young folks and the fact that those books 
are there? And why not by the libraries 
adopting the same method that all other 
lines adopt to bring folks and facts to- 
gether, i. e. by advertising? Why 
shouldn’t the public library advertise? 
The average young man or even the 
young girl, as it is at present, goes either 
not at all or intermittently to the aver- 
age public library, or it is used as a place 
from which to get a novel. But that the 
public library can be used as an actual 
help in one’s everyday work and ambitions 
has not occurred to one in a thousand. 
Books of efficiency, salesmanship, busi- 
ness, are to-day being published in num- 
bers and quality as never before. In the 
hands of our young people they would 


open vistas of possibilities. Many a man 
has been awakened by a book. Then why 
not tell the young people? And by what 
surer method than by advertising: not 
the book itself but what it has in it, and 
for the kind of boy or young man or girl 
it is intended, said in language he or she 
will understand? There is an unworked 
field here for the public library.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


MUSEUM WORKERS SHOULD HAVE 
LIBRARY TRAINING AND LIBRARY 
EXPERIENCE 
1. Liprary training emphasizes funda- 
mental business principles of promptness, 
neatness, orderliness and accuracy. It in- 

cludes the learning of a legible hand. 

2. It gives some knowledge of general 
business methods. 

3. It teaches co-operation with fellow- 
workers, and gives the student a view of 
the general problems of institutional 
management. 

4. It teaches the use and value of written 
records, the most approved methods of 
recording and cataloging, many kinds of 
filing and classifying and the crderly 
arrangement of material. 

5. It provides systematic training in the 
use of books as tools and knowledge of the 
sources of information, thus furnishing a 
basis for specialization. 

6. It trains workers to put away personal 
bias when meeting the public, and gives 
some hints of the capacities and limitations 
of the public mind. 

7. The modern library exists for those 
who use it, not for those who manage it; 
of the new museum the same is true. A 
worker imbued with the feeling for public 
service which work in a library will give, 
fits readily into the public service activities 
of the modern museum. 

8 A worker with library training under- 
stands the value of a connection between 
the book and the object. She disapproves 
of the contemplation of one without the 
broadening and enlivening influence of the 
other, and she stands ready to make this 
connection whenever possible—The Mu- 
seum, 
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PRINTING PRESSES IN MUSEUMS 
AND LIBRARIES* 

More than ten years ago the Newark Li- 
brary discovered that it constantly needed 
many signs and labels. This was partly be- 
cause the library was at that time giving the 
use of several of its rooms to educational, 
philanthropic and public welfare organizations 
for their meetings. These meetings were of 
many kinds and many in number. In the 
seven spare rooms of the building as many 
as ten meetings have been held in one day. 
This work helped to make the library a social 
and educational center, something much to 
be desired. It soon became obvious that the 
meetings should be made more widely known 
that the use of the building by the general 
public might be still further increased. The 
library, therefore, purchased an old hand- 
press for $75, and fonts of 30 and 60 point 
type, Cheltenham wide. The librarian was 
the only person then on the staff who knew 
even the elements of typography, and for a 
time all printing was done either by him or 
under his immediate direction. The press 
and type lent themselves readily to our pur- 
pose, nearly all the things we printed being 
of such a nature that only 12 to 25 copies 
were needed. We printed posters, signs and 
labels of many kinds. As we had no rules, 
borders or ornaments, and as simplicity was 
the quality chiefly sought, we found it rather 
difficult to do printing that was ugly or un- 
seemly. As a careful study was made of every 
piece of printing to the end that it might show 
a little thought in its arrangement and in its 
relation to the sheet on which it was struck, 
we succeeded in producing not a few pieces 
which visiting printers, critical observers and 
casual readers all thought were good. I do 
not hesitate to speak thus frankly of what 
was, of course, a very modest success, be- 
cause I thus call attention to the fact that 
plain Roman type—even in a face which ex- 
alted students of types decry—can hardly fail 
to produce fairly good results if he who uses 
it is confined to one face only, and to few 
sizes of that, and is denied all adornments and 
any opportunity to tickle his personal fancy. 
We were told, and had already reached some- 


*For the use of this article and the cuts which illus- 
trate it, we are indebted to Mr. John Cotton Dana, who 
allowed us to lift the material from the May issue of 
The Museum 


what the same conclusion ourselves, by the in- 
spired typographer who sold us press and 
type, that good type, plainly saying what is 
sought to be said, spaced with care and printed 
clearly on a proper surface, gains nothing in 


A GOOD PRINTER AN ARTIST 


Printers should be inspired with more 
love and admiration for their trade. 
When any printer follows his trade 
simply because it is money-making he 
makes a serious mistake. | would go 
even further and say that a prosperous 
printer will be more successful when 
he can inspire the buyers of printing in 
all its forms with the understanding that 
meritorious printing is really a worthy 


branch of the fine arts. 
Theodore Low 


Poster used in Printing Exhibit. Original 
17% wide. Newark Library. 


RINTING made a million times 

stronger the power that writing 
had to make all men brothers through 
likeness in knowledge and wisdom. 
Moreover, the truths that pass through 
the printing press can almost never be 
lost. And with the printed records of 
human life at hand each man can study 
all men and find his place among them 
and discover the work for which he is 
best fitted. 


Joho Cotton Dane 


Poster used in Printing Exhibit. Original 
wide. Newark Library. 
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beauty or effectiveness from any additions of 
any kind. This proved always to be true. 

As time went on, and especially after an 
active Museum came into our building, we 
found we could use a power press to advan- 
tage. So we added to our little plant a Chand- 
ler & Price, 10x12, run by an electric motor. 
With it we purchased small fonts of a few 
sizes of Century Old Style, as Cheltenham 
Wide seemed not as well adapted to smal! 
work as it is to posters and signs. 

We now do book-plates, small blanks, labels, 
circulars and letters as well as continuing pos- 
ter work on the hand press. 

For “printers” we have had two boys and 
two girls, keeping each from one to three 
years. Each one of them learned printing 
by doing it, first under the librarian’s direc- 
tion, then under that of the assistant librarian 
after she had herself mastered the rudiments, 
and finally under an assistant who trained 
herself to be a “director of printing”! Our 
work is in many respects amateurish, of 
course. But we seem to have demonstrated 
several things. 


ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 


APPLIED ART OF GERMANY 
Work of Modern German 
artists in gold, silver and the 
base metals, leather, glass, 
pottery, and in drawing and design. 
Collected and prepared by a German 
Art Museum for exhibition in this 
and other American cities; 
shown here by the Newark BiB 
Museum Association, in the 
Free Public Library, Fourth Floor. 
Hours: 12 - 6:30, 7:30 - 9:30 daily; 
Sundays, 2-6, 7:30-9. Free exhibition. 


Arts in i Germany 


Types of posters used in advertising exhibits. 
Reduction used as a notice to members 
Newark Museum. 


The manager of a library, museum or sim- 
ilar institution who cares for printing and 


likes to have it plain, simple, and fitted ior its 
purpose, and if he knows the rudiments of 
the craft and possesses good taste, or has 


ready access to that faculty in others, can 
save himself many hundred hours in a year 
by having a modest print shop, under his own 
management. Proofs come to him quickly 
and in rapid succession, the time between them 
being often only a few minutes instead of the 
day or more that even very slight changes 
cause when work is done outside. 

Boys and girls of good average ability, not 
afraid of ink and liking to work with their 
hands, can learn to do the simpler work with 
type and press in a very short time. 

The work turned out of a home shop, where 
type faces are few and ornaments are un- 
known, can hardly fail to retain much of the 
dignity and simplicity that libraries and mu- 
seums need in their typography. 

Taking full account of the time saved to 
the heads of departments and the director 
himself, the use of a home press in work 
of the kind we do is done at a lower cost 
than it can be done outside—if it can be done 
outside at all, as in our city much of it ap- 
parently cannot. 

We have under way a full account, with all 
details, of our plant, and its output. This 
will soon appear in book or pamphlet form. 


J. C. Dana. 


WHY NOT TRAVEL? 


Travel opens the mind; but so 
does print; and print is the cheap- 
est mind opener there is, and the 
best. Your Public Library can 
give you a year's travel about the 
Business World in a few score 
pages of print. 

-- The Library Committee. 


Poster for the Red School House Museum, 
in St. Louts. 1714 


” 


wide. Newark Library 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN BOSTON 
AND THEIR USES 
(Continued from the May LuibRARY 
JOURNAL ) 


D. C. & WM. B. JACKSON LIBRARY 


The technical library of this firm, located 
in the Garden Building, Boston, makes a 
specialty of books on electrical engineer- 
ing. Established in 1908, it was not until 
1911 that a trained librarian was put in 
charge, and at the present time it contains 
some 2500 volumes, with 12,000 trade cata- 
logs and pamphlets. 

The trade catalogs are particularly inter- 
esting. There are thousands of them, con- 
taining descriptive and illustrative data rel- 
ative to various kinds of engineering appli- 
ances and machinery, especially that relat- 
ing to electrical engineering. New catalogs 
and bulletins are placed with those which 
they supersede, in an attempt to keep, for 
certain subjects, complete files of the bul- 
letins of the more important manufacturers. 
These “historical” files, especially the ones 
containing cost data, are invaluable as 
works of reference when one considers new 
inventions, improvements in machinery, and 
fluctuations in prices. 

Besides these catalogs there are some 
year books which cover the whole field but 
do not go so minutely into the various 
phases as the commercial catalogs. All this 
material is practically indispensable and 
gives information much of which would 
otherwise be available only in scattered 
shape. Nearly twenty-five vertical file cases 
are devoted to pamphlet filing and to the 
“clients’ file,” which is completely cata- 
loged and indexed. This division contains 
confidential information and literature rel- 
ative to the firm’s clients. 

The bound book collection consists mainly 
of the proceedings, transactions and jour- 
nals of scientific societies, and many spe- 
cialized texts relating to electrical engi- 
neering in all its various subdivisions. A 
good assortment of trade directories for 
such a library is kept up to date. A mass 
of valuable data, accumulated some years 
back, is contained in over 100 pamphlet 
boxes, and will be found to contain much 
good material as soon as it is reorganized. 
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The use of the library is limited to the 
members of the firm and staff, except in 
special cases, when permission is granted 
by the members of the firm. Miss Stella 
Beal, a graduate of Simmons College, is 
the librarian. 


CHARLES TENNEY & CO. LIBRARY 


The firm of Charles Tenney & Co., which 
manages some twenty public service com- 
panies, such as gas, electric, and street rail- 
ways, maintains a library of about 1000 
volumes and 1200 pamphlets on industrial 
engineering. “The library contains all 
available printed matter relating directly or 
indirectly to the work of the company and 
the concerns it manages. Some of the vol- 
umes are made up of decisions of public 
service commissions and of state and fed- 
eral courts, public service corporations and 
railroad reports of different states, texts on 
accounting, industrial engineering, water 
power engineering. Municipal works of all 
sorts, viz.: ordinances, reports, and so forth, 
journals, and periodicals of electricity, gas 
and chemistry laws of state, directories of 
cities where properties are located, banking, 
workmen’s compensation, taxation, steam 
roads, public service, peat, municipal owner- 
ship, meters, insurance, fuel, electric light- 
ing, railways, lighting, coal, are also 
found.” 

The library, however, is not the sole 
source of information, for each department 
has its own highly specialized collection as 
an adjunct to the main library. The ad- 
vertising department preserves and binds in 
volumes the advertising of the several con- 
cerns. The purchasing department has 
hundreds of trade catalogs, all fully indexed 
in one large catalog. In the engineering 
department texts of engineering are shelved 
and there is a large assortment of catalogs 
of electric and mechanical engineering ma- 
terial. Financial books are on file in the 
treasurer’s office, and accounting and audit- 
ing works in the auditors’s office. The draft- 
ing room contains numerous fireproof cabi- 
nets tor maps. Each company has a letter of 
the alphabet assigned in the various cabi- 
nets, and the maps are filed according to 
size. The investment department has as 
complete a collection as any of the depart- 
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ments. This comprises corporation records, 
a daily report service, indexes and literature 
of various securities. Altogether, the many 
sources of information not in the library 
proper probably number 7000 books, pam- 
phlets, and maps. 

“The library proper is the depository for 
the typewritten material regarding each of 
the several companies which must be used 
in the compiling of the annual report of 
each. The Tenney Company also publishes 
a mimeographed sheet weekly for managers 
and department heads. Tenney Service, 
the employes’ magazine for the organiza- 
tion, is issued monthly.” 

The library is purely for reference, and 
is open only to the company employes and 
stockholders. A card catalog serves as a 
guide to the books which are classified un- 
der the Dewey system. The librarian is 
Miss A. F. Kelly. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT LIBRARY 

The library of the Boston Transcript is 
in two divisions: the literary, containing 
volumes sent in for review and kept for 
their reference value; and the utilitarian, 
consisting principally of clippings. This 
latter division is not in the library proper, 
but in the reference department. “In this 
collection some books, few in number but 
great in real worth, are kept. These com- 
prise a small representative collection of 
almanacs, atlases, biographies, Congres- 
sional Records, dictionaries and directories, 
encyclopaedias, government documents, and 
other works of similar nature, together 
with a bound file of the Transcript which 
comprises all editions of every issue. 

“The indexing is the most important part 
of the reference work. keeps several! 
people busy at all times clipping. The in- 
dex trays, similar to the vertical file cor- 
respondence cases, number over 300, and a3 
each tray holds two envelopes, side by side, 
the total number of envelopes is approxi- 
mately 100,000. It is practically impossible 
to estimate the total number of c'ippings, 
for there are anywhere from 20 to 60 or 
70 in each envelope.” 

A card indexing system, similar to the 
library catalog but non-technical, is the 
most important part of the reference work 
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Bound volumes as well as public documents 
are entered, and for the clippings subject 
headings are used. Photographs both oj 
people and things are cataloged in this file, 
but the photographic material itself is kept 
in the art department. 

In the clipping room, usually called “the 
morgue,” “one section of the room is set 
apart for the ‘obits,’ that is, clippings and 
sketches of people. These are dated and 
filed in envelopes with the names written 
across the tops. The data relating to very 
prominent people is kept as up to date as 
possible. These envelopes are constantly 
referred to for personal data, invaluable 
for a hurry call for a write-up of some ob 
cure Or unpretentious individual who may 
suddenly have been brought into the lime- 
light. 

“Another section of the index is devoted 
to countries. Every nation on the face of 
the earth is represented, and the material 
relating to each country is minutely sub- 
divided. 

“A miscellaneous file is maintained, made 
up of live issues of the day, composed 
mainly of descriptions of such subjects as 
aviation, invention, religion, sports. This 
file is invaluable and it forms a miniature 
encyclopaedia of modern events. 

“The Transcript Library is under the di- 
rection of Fred W. Ford, news editor, who 
started the collection over 20 years ago 
as a side line additional to his regular 
duties. It is now generally conceded to be 
one of the best of its kind. The reference 
department is open to the public for re- 
search.” 

BOSTON ELEVATED LIBRARY 

So far as it is possible to ascertain, no 
other street railway company in America 
supports such a library as does the Boston 
:levated. The bound book collection which 
numbers about one thousand volumes deals 
mainly with safety investigations, accidents, 
and literature bearing directly on street 
railroad work. Approximately five or six 
thousand pamphlets, leaflets and clippings 
are so arranged as to he accessible at a 
moment's notice. Large pamphlets are filed 
in boxes until enough accumulate to war- 
rant binding; then they are fully cataloged 
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and the bound volume is dogeared to facili- 
tate its use. 

“Some of the material is housed in regu- 
lar vertical files, others in files containing 
expansive envelopes. Contrary to the usual 
custom of libraries, the Elevated has 
its catalog in a filing table. This enables 
one to turn from one subject to another 
with great rapidity. All material is in- 
dexed, books, pamphlets, etc-—making an 
index of forty to fifty thousand cards, with 
a yearly addition of over ten thousand. Not 
only matter actually in the library is in- 
dexed, but also such material as is kept 
in the private offices for the continuous use 
of officials. A wide use is made of indexes 
of every sort. The collection of these bib- 
liographical aids has been thoro.” Lewis 
A. Armistead is the librarian. 

(To be continued) 


COMMERCIAL LIBRARIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

AmonG other needs which have arisen 
in the wake of the war's disorganization 
of orderly business procedure, has been 
an increasing demand for the accumula- 
tion of data helpful to the business men 
of the country—in other words, for com- 
mercial or technical libraries. The estab- 
lishment of such libraries in all the large 
industrial centers of England was dis- 
cussed recently in a meeting of the North 
Central Library Association at Leeds. 
It was brought out that the future in- 
dustrial and commercial welfare of Eng- 
land depended upon the recognition of 
altered conditions which would require 
careful attention if she were to hold her 
own in the competition for the markets 
of the world. 

In an address before the meeting L. 
Stanley Jast described the object of the 
commercial library as “the collecting, in- 
dexing, and disseminating of information 
useful to the merchant, trader, manufac- 
turer, or shopkeeper. Such a library 
might be described as a huge vertical file, 
in which would be found every kind of 
information, brought together from many 
sources. Books dealing with the trade 
of each district would naturally be a 
special feature.” 
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Such a library would inevitably de- 
pend, for its efficiency, on the willingness 
of business firms to share with others 
such information as might be of general 
interest. It is obvious, that in reorganiz- 
ing industry, the old method of each one 
for himself will not do, and the only logi- 
cal and efficient method is to pool the 
general information. 

The result of this meeting, which closed 
with a resolution urging libraries to pro- 
ceed with the formation of such commer- 
cial libraries, has been swift and wide- 
spread discussion and the organization of 
such libraries thruout the British Isles. 

Of course as in all such ventures into 
new fields—altho the scheme has been in- 
augurated already in America with great 
success—there are a few who hang back. 
uttering dark prophesies. The idea of a 
Commercial Library's relegating the Gen- 
eral Public Library to the undignified 
position of a “back seat” would seem 
scarcely worth refuting! 

Possibly the enthusiasm for these li- 
braries has come from the Commercial 
Intelligence branch of the Board of Trade 
located in Cheapside, the heart of business 
London. There are collected all the 
catalogs, leaflets, advertisements, business 
codes, etc., as well as books, which have 
a bearing upon the “peaceful penetration” 
methods of Germany. The catalogs are 
printed in almost every known language 
and cover an extraordinarily wide field. 
About 7000 volumes of all shapes and 
sizes have already been brought together 
in this collection which is available to 
all inquirers. 

In Liverpool premises have at last been 
taken for the new commercial library. 
At a meeting of business men in Decem- 
ber under the presidency of F. J. Leslie, 
chairman of the Libraries Committee of 
the Corporation, it was voted to support 
the movement for a commercial library. 
This library would be “a Bureau of Com- 
mercial Information founded upon, and 
extracted from the books, maps, atlases, 
reports, directories, gazetteers, journals, 
and periodicals to be found in the library. 
The public librarian knows exactly where 
to get all these from all over the world, 
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but having got them the next duty would 
be to index and catalog not merely the 
books, but their detailed contents. The 
aim would be to be able at once to refer 
a busy man to all the available sources 
of information on any commercial ques- 
tion he might raise.” The library was 
prepared to incur the added cost if neces- 
sary, and could spend £1000 a year on the 
scheme, exclusive of the rent of a build- 
ing, which they would try to secure near 
the Exchange. Co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce strongly 
urged. 

In February Manchester also took 
steps towards establishing a Commercial 
Library at a conference of the Libraries 
Committee, the Chamber of Commerce 
Board, and representatives from various 
business firms in the city. A resolution 
was adopted supporting the establishment 
of “a Commercial Library in a central 
position, to which all traders might have 
ready access.” The library is to contain 
a working collection of reference books, 
including business encyclopedias, statisti- 
cal and trade year books, dictionaries of 
foreign languages, calculating tables and 
tables of foreign currencies and weights 
and measures, a collection of the best 
books dealing with the staple trades of 
Lancashire; books on commercial law, 
banking, accounting, advertising, office 
methods, business organization, salesman- 
ship, and the different commercial prod- 
ucts; consular reports, Board of Trade 
publications, reports of chambers of com- 
merce, commercial atlases and maps, rail- 
way and steamship route maps, railway 
and shipping publications, including time- 
tables and particulars of freight charges. 
In addition the library would include the 
various trade gazettes issued by the Board 
of Trade and by the British Dominion 
and Colonies, as well as trade circulars, 
dealing with particular trades, issued by 
various brokers, and an important fea- 
ture would be a file of clippings from the 
chief daily newspapers, foreign papers, 
and selected trade journals, containing 
the most recent information on trade 
conditions. Since the early plans were 
formulated a special wing of the Ex- 


change Building has been added, to be 
used exclusively for the Commercial Li- 
brary, which promises to be on a gener- 
ous scale. 

The Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce has purchased a large block of 
buildings in the center of the city. The 
new building has cost £50,000, towards 
which £30,000 has already been subscribed. 
The scheme provides for adequate office 
accommodation, committee and confer- 
ence rooms, a large hall for public meet- 
ings and a comprehensive commercial 
reference library. 

In April the Public Libraries Commit- 
tee in Reading appointed a sub-commit- 
tee “to inquire, consider, and report on 
the advisability of establishing at the Cen- 
tral Library a Commercial Library and 
also an Information Bureau.” 

The librarian of Wigan is testing the 
feeling of local business men, before tak- 
ing more definite steps towards establish- 
ing a commercial library, by sending out 
a series of questions. By this question- 
naire it is hoped that public opinion will 
be thoroly sounded, and constructive sug- 
gestions offered as well. 

In connection with the Glasgow Public 
Libraries and backed by their entire re- 
sources the Commercial Library has been 
established since November 1916 at 21 
Miller St., the center of the business area 
of Glasgow. A large part of the old 
Stirling’s Library has been adapted, a 
specially-qualified librarian has been ap- 
pointed, the shelves have been stocked 
with every form of trade literature—cata- 
logs, codes, telephone call-books, business 
manuals, trade periodicals, leaflets, cut- 
tings, reports, and the thousand and one 
forms of printed matter which a business 
man may need. All works have been 
classified minutely, there is a careful sys- 
tem of card indexing, a telephone has 
been installed by which any business man 
may make his inquiry, and by means of 
a twice-daily motor-car service any book 
not in the Commercial Library but else- 
where in the system may be brought to 
the inquirer with all expedition. 

Since the opening of this Commercial 
Library upwards of S000 inquirers for 
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business information have visited it. 
Some of the subjects satisfactorily dealt 
with have been: profit-sharing schemes; 
factory organization; international copy- 
right and trade marks; the German Car- 
tel system; non-skid chains for motor-car 
wheels; incandescent electric lamps; 
company promotion; afforestation; haul- 
age contractors—Wales; technical terms; 
fuel economizers; immadium; pricker 
bars; felspar—its uses, etc. For those 
who desire detailed information regard- 
ing this library a booklet has recently 
been printed entitled “The purpose, equip- 
ment, and methods of the Commercial 
Library” which may be obtained gratis 
upon application to the library. 

Apropos of this booklet it is interesting 
to note other publications which have 
lately sprung into print due to the inter- 
est aroused over the commercial library. 
Robert Adams’ “Commercial Library for 
Glasgow” contains a valuable tabulation 
of what he considers the essential stock 
of such libraries. -Another contribution 
is “The organization of British trade: the 
commercial library,” by L. Stanley Jast, 
a very concrete and practical guide for 
the national establishment of commercial 
libraries under three heads: Books, Build- 
ings and Brains. The suggestion that 
these libraries be established only in large 
towns which occupy the center of a man- 
ufacturing area should do away with any 
idea of scattering small and _ inconse- 
quential commercial libraries about the 
countryside. 


THE STAMPED ENVELOPE 

A RECENT publication by a university pro- 
fessor who sent out a questionnaire has 
this sentence: “Fifty persons made no re- 
ply to the letter, altho a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope was enclosed.” 

The implication is that anyone can com- 
mand the attention of any one in the world 
by enclosing “a stamped and addressed en- 
velope.” This implies that for three cents 
at the most any one can hold up any one 
else. 

Is there any sense or justice in this? If 
the receiver is interested he can reply and 
will be glad to reply, but if not is there any 
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reason why he should take the time to say 
that he does not care to reply? Probably 
forty-nine of the fifty if they had replied 
that they did not care to reply would have 
felt called upon to explain why they did 
not care to reply, which would have taken 
time or mental energy; and forty-nine 
times out of fifty, judging by our experi- 
ence, the questioner would have written to 
show how entirely wrong they were in not 
caring to reply. 

We recently had this experience. We 
received “a stamped, addressed envelope” 
with a long request. It did not interest us. 
We paid no attention to it. In due time 
we received a “personal” letter saying that 
such a “stamped, addressed envelope” had 
been sent us and a sharp request that we 
explain why we had not used the “stamped, 
addressed envelope,” and another was en- 
closed. It was from a man for whom we 
have high respect and so we replied at 
some length giving adequate reasons, we 
thought, why we were not interested. This 
led to a long reply trying to show us why 
we should not take the view we did. To 
this we made a brief, courteous reply, 
whereupon we received another letter de- 
manding that we say whether or not we had 
read with care all the documents which had 
been sent during the correspondence. This 
is only an extreme case of which we have 
had hundreds. 

No one is under any obligation to pay 
any attention to anything simply because 
there is “a stamped, addressed envelope.” 

Every letter with any sort of a question 
should have a printed slip saying: “If not 
interested give this no attention.”—Jour- 
nal of Education. 


THREATENED TAXATION OF 

FREE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

A COMMITTEE representing Columbia 
University, the Metropolitan and Natural 
History Art Museums, the New York 
Public Library, and other educational in- 
stitutions in New York city, has been 
sending out a circular letter to other in- 
stitutions asking their immediate co- 
operation in urging upon the Senate 
committee the adoption of an amendment 
to the existing Federal Estate Tax law 
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which shall exempt educational, philan- 
thropic and religious bequests and gifts 
from federal taxation, as in all previous 
legislation of our country. The letter is 
accompanied by a statement of the mem- 
bership of the House and Senate com- 
mittees and of Congress as a whole, a 
suggested form of letter to Congress and 
Senate, a digest of existing national and 
state legislation on exemption from tax- 
ation of bequests to education, philan- 
thropy, and religion, with a history and 
analysis of the Federal Estate Tax law 
and the proposed amendment, and a list 
of the gifts and bequests to education 
and philanthropy, 1913 to 1915. 


THE YUDIN COLLECTION OF RUS- 
SIAN BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


Dr. A. Paumrert, who is at present work- 
ing on the Yudin collection in the Library 
of Congress, contributed to the Washing- 
ton Post of Nov. 5 an account of the Rus- 
sian books in the library. Unfortunately, 
said Dr. Palmieri, the enormous literary 
and scientific patrimony of Russia is un- 
known beyond the Russian frontiers. This 
is partly due to the difficulties which the 
Russian language offers and partly to the 
scarcity of Russian books. The Library of 
Congress may therefore take a legitimate 
pride in having filled a gap in the available 
sources for higher cultural studies in Amer- 
ica by the purchase of the most important 
collection of Russian books outside of 
Russia. In 1896 the rich collection labori- 
ously gathered by Genadii Vasilyevich 
Yudin filled eight rooms of his country 
house in the suburbs of Krasnoiarsk in 
Siberia. Its treasures were already known 
to bibliophiles. N. N. Bakai, a learned bib- 
liographer, had visited it and expressed 
admiration for its completeness in a pam- 
phlet entitled “A very important collection 
of books in Eastern Siberia.” He was de- 
lighted to find there many of the rarest 
books of the eighteenth century and sep- 
arate volumes or complete collections of 
the most famous Russian periodicals. For 
example, the collection contains the first 
series of the Review of the Ministry of 
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Public Instruction, 1803-64, which is not 
to be found outside of Russia except in 
the Imperial Library of Vienna. The most 
gifted intellects of Russia have assisted in 
making this official organ an invaluable 
repertory of elaborate studies and re- 
searches in every branch of learning. 

Yudin was a devoted amateur of his- 
torical research. No wonder, then, remarks 
Dr. Palmieri, if among his books we find 
such precious treasures as the serials en- 
titled “Russian antiquity,” “Russian ar- 
chives,” “The historic messenger” and 
“The lectures of the Society of Russian 
History and Antiquities.” An inventory of 
the admirable studies contained in these 
collections would reveal the scientific work- 
ing of the Russian mind during the nine- 
teenth century. We realize, perhaps, how 
much Russia has contributed to the literary 
life of Europe during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but we probably lose sight of the fact 
that in the strictly scientific and historical! 
fields Russia numbers many pioneers who 
have nothing to lose when compared with 
the giants of scientific progress in other 
countries. 

The most sumptuous section of the Yudin 
library is the bibliographical one. The col- 
lector was himself a learned bibliographer. 
Of catalogs of public and private libraries, 
catalogs of archives and of manuscripts, 
Russian and Slavic paleographical works 
are so numerous that even Russian scholars 
would profit by a thoro acquaintance with 
them. They give us, as it were, an inven- 
tory of the wonderful and almost unknown 
productions of Russian genius and scholar- 
ship from the earliest age of Russian na- 
tional history down to our own days. 

Unfortunately, the Yudin collection has 
very little of the material published during 
the last ten years. “The Yudin library,” 
says Dr. Palmieri, “would lose much of its 
value if in the future it should present only 
mutilated bodies, which even now are full 
of vigor and youth.” 

But it is not only the literary, scientific 
and political glories of Russia which seem 
called to exert a far-reaching influence on 
the destinies of Europe. The European 
War closes possibly the medieval period 
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of the Slavic peoples, and launches a reju- 
venated Russia in the whirlpool of West- 
ern civilization and culture. Even the 
Russian church, the Slavo-Byzantine ortho- 
doxy, will be carried forward in the new 
alignment of the Russian mind and soul. 
Russian theologians follow with great in- 
terest the religious thought of Europe and 
America. Dr. Palmieri is of the opinion 
that the best historical and doctrinal hand- 
book of the American Episcopal Church 
has been written by a Russian professor 
at the Ecclesiastical Academy of Kazan, 
and the best analysis of the 39 articles by 
a professor at Kiev. It would therefore 
seem useful to complete the collections of 
Yudin by the purchase of the leading or- 
gans of Russian religious thought, espe- 
cially the series of official publications of 
the theological academies of Petrograd, 
Moscow, Kiev and Kazan. The addition 
of these would facilitate the study of Rus- 
sian orthodoxy, which has nursed and fos- 
tered Russian piety during long centuries. 
“We cannot penetrate the Russian soul,” 
says Dr. Palmieri in conclusion, “without 
becoming initiated into the aims and aspi- 
rations of the Russian Church, and, there- 
fore, a library which does not afford the 
documents of Russian Christianity will not 
reveal to us the fulness of the mysterious 
life of the Russian people.” 


THE JOHN G. WHITE COLLECTION 
IN THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY 

For about twenty years Mr. John G. 
White, the President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Cleveland Public Library, 
has been giving to the library books in 
folklore, Oriental literature, archeology, 
including Egyptology and Assyriology, 
voyages and travels, and medieval litera- 
ture. The number of volumes and pam- 
phlets has now reached 30,000, with addi- 
tions at the rate of 2000 or 3000 annually. 
This material has been put in order on 
the shelves, and is now in the process of 
cataloging; Gordon W. Thayer has been 
made librarian in charge, devoting his en- 
tire time to the work. As this material 
is available for loan to those interested, 
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whether residents of Cleveland or not, li- 
brarians may appreciate a statement of 
what they may reasonably expect to find 
here. 

In the general field of folklore are in- 
cluded the chief magazines such as Melu- 
sine, Revue des Traditions Populaires, Ons 
Volksleven, Folk-lore, Dania, Archives 
Suisses des Traditions Populaires, Archivio 
per le Tradizioni Popolari, Volkskunde, 
etc. 

Local folklore has several thousand vol- 
umes and pamphlets, German being par- 
ticularly strong. Other notable subjects 
are ballads (a very large collection, espe- 
cially English and German); fables, e. g., 
Reynard the Fox; proverbs; gypsies; and 
mediaeval romance and legends. There is 
much on Faust, including many German 
and Dutch chap-books. Tyll Eulenspiegel 
and the Seven Wise Masters, Riibezahl 
and Frederick Barbarossa, Barlaam and 
Joasaph and the English chap-books of 
the early nineteenth century, all deserve 
mention. On witchcraft there is less ma- 
terial, but there are some rare and early 
works, and pamphlets infrequently met 
with. Alchemy and astrology have not 
been purchased to any large extent. There 
are, of course, a good many books on 
plant and animal lore, and other similar 
matters, and saints’ legends. A subject 
of recent growth is the American Indians. 

Oriental literature is possibly the most 
notable feature. In all, 140 languages 
from all parts of the world are repre- 
sented, providing material for mission- 
aries and other students of out of the way 
linguistics, notably African. Works in The 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian comprise a 
collection with few rivals. The abundant 
representation of editions of Kalidasa 
may be seen by comparing with Schuyler’s 
bibliography (Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, xxii, 1901, p. 237-248). 
Sa’di, the Vedas and Avestan literature 
have been bought largely, and there are a 
great many editions of the Arabian 
Nights. Sets like the Bibliotheca Indica, 
and the various Sanskrit series of Benares, 
Bombay, Chowkhamba, etc., enrich the 
collection. There is also material on 
Oriental history and civilization, from 
which may be selected for mention the 
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history of India, and books on the Ori- 
ental calendar and chronology. It should 
be said that Hebrew is not strong, and 
that the Chinese and Japanese collections 
do not include native editions of the 
texts. A complete set of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, or Buddhist canon, is a notable 
exception. Moreover, there is abundant 
material, in the case of China, of Western 
issue. The proverb collection is perhaps 
the largest in the United States. 

The Orient predominates also in the 
archeological division. The Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India and the neighboring 
countries is to be found here practically 
complete. In Assyriology, and even more 
in Egyptology are to be found almost all 
the publications of the various foreign 
exploration funds and archeological so- 
cieties, besides a great quantity of trea- 
tises. While the file of periodicals is not 
complete, gaps are being filled in. Tho 
there is little classical archeology (except 
for Hellenistic and Roman Egypt and the 
papyri), American archeology is strongly 
represented, including the reproductions 
of the Mexican and Maya codices. 

As voyages and travels offer almost a 
limitless field, the concentration has been 
along the lines of ethnological and folk- 
lore interest, especially as regards Asia 
and Africa. Included are the important 
geographical collections like the publica- 
tions of the Hakluyt Society and the 
Linschoten Vereeniging, and the “Recueil 
de Voyages et de Documents pour servir 
a l’'Histoire de la Geographie.” 

Medieval literature is extensively repre- 
sented. There are, of course, sets of the 
works put out by the standard societies 
publishing medieval literature; in addi- 
tion, most of the individual authors of the 
Middle Ages are to be found in nearly 
all editions. The critical material on hand 
is chiefly on the literary side, purely lin- 
guistic treatises and philological journals 
not falling, as a rule, within the scope of 
this part of the collection. The philolog- 
ical journals are, however, to be found 
in the library of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, which makes their absence here 
less serious. In the case of Italian dialect 
dictionaries, Old French, Old and Mid- 
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dle High German, Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, Middle Dutch, Celtic and Pro- 
vencal, and the Icelandic sagas, the ma- 
terial is very full. 

Lastly, it should be noticed that for 
catalogs of manuscripts in European and 
Oriental libraries, the White collection 
ranks among the first three or four of the 
United States. 

While no printed lists are in existence, 
desired books can be found readily, and 
loans will gladly be made. Following the 
usual practice governing inter-library 
loans, applications should be made, if 
possible, thru the library of the institu- 
tion with which the applicant is con- 
nected, or thru the public library at which 
he is a borrower; those not in a position 
to comply with this requirement should 
state their case. The period for which 
books are loaned is ordinarily two weeks, 
with the privilege of renewal for two 
weeks more; but other arrangements may 
be made if need warrants. All communi- 
cations should be sent to the Librarian, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION LI- 

BRARY GRANTS—MAY, 1917 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 
Butler, Pa. (part cost; building 


Clarks Village and Clarksville 
Neb... 7,500 
N. 30,000 
12,500 
Montezuma Town and Jackson 
Township, lowa....... 8,000 
Van Buren, Ind. (town and 
Wessington Springs, S. D...... 7,000 


INCREASES, UNITED STATES 
Albion, Mich. (building to cost 


$5,000 
East San Diego, Cal. (building 

Granite Falls, Minn. (building 

1,000 


Plainfield Town, and Guilford, 
Washington, and _ Liberty 
Townships, Ind. (increase for 
addition to cost $9458)....... 
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Library Organisations 


NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

The May meeting of the New York High 
School Librarians Association was held at 
Washington Irving High School Saturday 
morning, May 19. It is the custom of the 
association to have some special feature for 
the last meeting of the year. This year the 
high school librarians of the eastern states 
were invited to meet with the New York high 
school librarians. Ten visiting librarians were 
present representing high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut and Ohio. 
Pratt Institute was represented by Miss Rath- 
bone and three students of the present class. 

Miss Jonson of Washington High School, 
Portland, Ore., described in a most interest- 
ing way the work of a typical high school 
library of the Pacific coast. Miss Horton of 
Oakland (Cal.) High School, who was to 
have spoken, was detained in Albany, but 
sent a poem to be read. This poem depicted 
in a very clever fashion the work of an aver- 
age day in a high school library. 

Miss Thayer of Bryant High School, Long 
Island City, spoke on the best war books of 
historical value for the high school library. 
Miss Dowden of Wadleigh High School, New 
York City, spoke on the best war books of 
narrative and fiction for high school students. 

EvizasetH B. McKnicnt, Secretary. 


VEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY STAFF 
ASSOCIATION 

After several preliminary meetings for dis- 
cussion the New York Public Library Staff 
Association was formally organized on Mon- 
day, June 4, with the following officers: F. F. 
Hopper, president ; Miss L. Griffiths, vice-pres- 
ident; Miss A. Bancroft, recording secretary ; 
H. J. Grumpelt, corresponding secretary; and 
Miss J. Curry, treasurer. The executive 
hoard is made up of the officers and Miss A. 
Bunting, Miss J. E. Carter, Miss I. M. Cooper, 
Miss E. F. Cragin, Miss M. Frank, Miss A. 
Hasse, Dr, O. Kinkeldey, L. N. Nichols, Miss 
E. Rose, and W. B. A. Taylor. 

The association will take charge of the 
staff meetings and the general welfare work 
in the library, and will be a clearing house 
for ideas and suggestions for “the develop- 
ment of the professional, cultural, economic 
and social interests of its members.” 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Connecticut Library Association voted 
to join the American Library Association at 
its spring meeting held under the direction of 
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New London at All Souls church and Con- 
necticut College, June 4. About 100 delegates 
were present at the morning session and were 
welcomed by Mayor Ernest E. Rogers and 
Dr, John G. Stanton, president of the board 
of trustees of the New London Public Library. 
Following the transaction of routine business, 
the conference held an open discussion on the 
subject, “Doing the library’s ‘bit’. ” The dis- 
cussion was followed by a philosophical paper 
on the works of H. G. Wells by Rev. J. Bev- 
eridge Lee, D.D. 

Lunch was served to 70 delegates at the 
Crocker House, where the dining room was 
prettily decorated with red tulips and greens. 

At 1:15 the party took special cars to Con- 
necticut College where they listened to a 
comprehensive paper on the subject of 
“Library training versus practical experience,” 
by Theresa Hitchler, superintendent of the 
cataloging department of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, president of Con- 
necticut college, repeated his lecture on Rud- 
yard Kipling. Tea was served by the college 
in the students’ reception room. 

A handbook of the association was prepared 
for the meeting and distributed to those 
present. 


UTAH DISTRICT LIBRARY MEETINGS 


Three district library meetings were held in 
Utah at Brigham City, Provo, and Manti on 
April 16, April 21, and May 12, respectively. 
Sixty librarians and trustees, representing 
twenty-three libraries of the following eigh- 
teen towns were in attendance: Brigham City, 
Tremonton, Garland, Ogden, Richmond, Lo- 
gan, Manti, Ephraim, Provo, Price, Spring- 
ville, Murray, Eureka, Payson, Pleasant Grove, 
American Fork, Lehi, and Malad, Idaho 

Sessions were held from 10 to 12 a. m. and 
2 to 4 p.m, with a luncheon at 12:30, giving 
something of a social feature to the occasion. 

The sessions were very informal, including 
much interesting discussion. After the wel- 
come from the hostess library and the response, 
programs included the following subjects: 
Reports of progress from libraries repre- 
sented: Duties of a library trustee; Book se- 
lection and reading; The story hour; The 
library and the public school; Reference work 
with college students; Uses of pictures; The 
value of periodicals for reference; Raising 
money for the library; Collecting books and 
magazines; Points in organization; Library 
publicity. 

These meetings were very successful and 
so far as known are the first to be held west 
of Iowa. Mary E. Downey 
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NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the New England College Li- 
brarians’ Association was held at Wellesley 
College, Saturday, May 12. About forty-five 
members were present. 

The increased cost of bookbinding was dis- 
cussed, bringing out the fact of an average in- 
crease of 72 7-10 per cent. in the cost of 
binding materials. The treatment of books 
with flexible glue, when they have become 
loose in their covers, thus prolonging the use 
of the book without rebinding, was described. 

Consideration of the question of possible 
library retrenchments under war conditions, 
and the library’s obligation to its staff showed 
the general agreement that salaries should 
not be curtailed. Suggestions were made that 
hours might be shortened, thus saving heat, 
light, and other expenses connected with their 
purchase. 

The library’s contribution to general pre- 
paredness, military and economic, was also dis- 
cussed. Collections and lists of books helpful 
to students of the war, and of its probable 
effect an future international relations are 
made by most college libraries, while a distinct 
duty belongs to the men’s colleges to furnish 
books dealing with strictly military subjects. 
Yale supplies books to her men in training 
camps. The opinion of the association was 
that the organization of methods for supplying 
books and periodicals to the camps would best 
be undertaken by public or state library asso- 
ciations. A motion was made and passed that 
the chairman be empowered to offer the ser- 
vices of their New England College Librarians’ 
Association to any organization which may 
take up this work. 

Several questions not on the program were 
subjects of informal discussion during the 
meeting. 

The discussion of special reading rooms and 
other methods of inducing students to read 
outside of their required work brought out 
the fact that the new Farnsworth Room, de- 
voted to this purpose at Harvard, has proven 
a decided success, having an average of over 
one hundred readers per day. Favorable situ- 
ation, comfortable chairs and books chosen 
pre-eminently for readableness are held to be 
the factors which contribute most to the suc- 
cess of such a room. 

The next meeting of the association will 
probably be held at Amherst. 

NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


LIBRARY WEEK, 1917 
When this notice appears in print the mem- 
bers of the New York Library Association 
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will have received the new booklets of the 
Lakewood Farm Inn at Roscoe, N. Y., in 
which mention is made of the approaching 
visit of the association to hold its annual 
Conference there September 16-22. This book- 
let serves as the preliminary announcement of 
Library Week. 

Shortly thereafter will follow a folder, ad- 
dressed to every member, making official an- 
nouncement of the coming meetings, presenting 
details of importance and interest, and inviting 
everyone’s response. 

Lakewood Farm Inn is, we believe, a gen- 
uine discovery. It was searched out by a mid- 
night expedition in midwinter, and, tho 
seen deep in snow, its possibilities for a library 
meeting asserted themselves irresistibly. The 
Inn was completed last summer and _ stands 
on a hilltop estate of 500 acres 3000 feet above 
the sea and 1500 feet higher than the valley of 
Roscoe which it overlooks towards the Cats- 
kills beyond. Roscoe is in Sullivan County, 
on the Ontario and Western Railroad, 139 
miles from New York City and almost the 
same distance from Albany, Utica and Syra- 
cuse. The Inn is three miles into the hills 
from the village. 

The program is leisurely taking shape, and 
there is every prospect of sessions of great 
interest. A keynote will be struck in behalf 
of a better understanding and relationship be- 
tween publishers, booksellers, and librarians, 
but many familiar phases of library work will 
be touched upon. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam will address the 
conference in behalf of the publishers; Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher of the W. K. Stewart 
Company, Indianapolis, will present the book- 
sellers’ side of the case; Mr. Francis Hackett 
of the New Republic will appear for the ed- 
itors and critics, and Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., of 
Albany, will gently allude to some of the sins 
of the publishing trade. 

Aside from the theme, which after all is 
only the picce de résistance, many speakers of 
prominence will contribute vital considerations 
for library workers. Mr. Craver, now a New 
Yorker, for engineering interests; Miss Rath- 
bone, in a “book talk”; Miss Zachert, regard- 
ing work with schools; Miss Mary Quinn of 
Pratt Institute, on the adornment of libraries 
—will enliven and enrich the general sessions. 
Familiar round tables on topics of active, 
everyday importance, will be conducted by such 
specialists as Miss Bacon, Miss Hassler, Mr. 
Ibbotson, and others. The Audubon Societies 
will present a lantern lecture on bird conserva- 
tion, and the part that village and town li- 
braries may play in it thru their children’s 
work. 
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Of course, the all-absorbing theme of the 
national crisis will possess our minds and an 
address of great power on “The library in 
national service” is anticipated from a speaker 
whom all of us shail be delighted to hear. 
Other elements under negotiation need not be 
alluded to now, but enough has been given 
to excite the appetite, no doubt. 

During the summer the new Manual of the 
Association will be prepared for publication. 
It will be the first Manual in five years. We 
hope to include in it a membership of un- 
precedented dimensions. Application for mem- 
bership should be addressed to Mr. Forrest 
B. Spaulding, New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Epwakp F. Stevens, President. 


Library Schools 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Not since 1913 has the Library School taken 
part in the annual exhibition of the Institute. 
The charts which were made at that time, 
visually presenting library work, have been 
borrowed so frequently that they have been 
worn out in the service. Again this year the 
vice-director gave to the class the problem of 
getting up an exhibition to show what library 
work meant and what the course covered. 
Library activities were shown by a wheel, the 
hub of which was a library building, and radi- 
ating from it the various social and civic in- 
stitutions with which the library is in touch. 
Charts followed showing the different phases 
of the work, as city extension, rural extension, 
work with the blind, etc. The school curriculum 
was symbolized by a chart entitled “The steps 
by which we rise to power,” which depicts 
a library building whose steps are labeled 
cataloging, classification, reference work, 
children’s work, library administration, and 
the other subjects of study. Following 
this came the curriculum itself. The course 
in the History of Libraries was shown by a 
chart, illustrating the advance of the library 
movement in this country since 1876 by a list 
of the important dates in library history and a 
map showing the states that now have library 
commissions. The progress of the book thru 
the library routine was amusingly portrayed 
under the guise of the “Education of Billy 
Book,” Billy being sent as an applicant to 
Dame Library's School by the publisher, his 
fitness determined by Book Selection, his 
grading by Classification, and so forth thru 
to his final emergence with a book card cer- 
tificate to do his part toward the education or 
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amusement of the world. The exhibition 
proved of real interest; one grade teacher 
reported spending two hours in its study. The 
school will be glad to lend these charts to 
libraries wishing to make a similar exhibit. 

The vice-director spoke to the Atlanta 
School on April 30 and 31. On May 14 she 
spoke to the School at Pittsburgh and met the 
Pratt alumnae at a tea given by the classes 
of 1913 and 1914, going on that evening to 
Cleveland, where she addressed the Children’s 
Training Class Tuesday morning and the 
Western Reserve Library School in the after- 
noon. On Wednesday a luncheon was given 
at which were present the fourteen graduates 
now resident in Cleveland. 

The lecturers whom the class have had the 
pleasure of meeting the past month were Mary 
Eileen Ahern, who spoke on library conditions 
in the Middle West; A. S. Root, who gave 
the course on the history of libraries; Mar- 
garet Jackson of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
who spoke on book reviews; F. K. Mathiews, 
chief scout librarian, Anna C. Tyler of the 
New York Public Library, Sarah B. Askew of 
the New Jersey Public Library Commission, 
and Julia A. Hopkins of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Visits have been paid during the month to 
the Grolier Club, the National Civic Federa- 
tion, the Russell Sage Foundation, the Queens 
Borough Public Library, the Barringer High 
School Library, the Newark Public Library, 
the printing establishment of Doubleday and 
Page at Garden City, the Children’s Museum, 
and the Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

The class of 1917 gave a delightful party 
to the staff of the library and the school fac- 
ulty at the Club House on Thursday evening, 
May 31. 

ALUMNI NOTES 


The following appointments have been made 

in the class of 1917: 

Elizabeth H. Baxter, head cataloger, Public Library, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Ginevra Capocelli, assistant, Central Circulation chil- 
dren’s room, New York Public Library. 

Florence Dewey, head of circulation department, 
Public Library, Waterloo, lowa 

Ruth W. Dickinson, senior assistant, Seward Park 
branch, New York Public Library. 

Marion H. Fiery, senior assistant, children’s depart 
ment, New York Public Library, and second year 
student, children’s course, New York Library School. 

Florence G. Finney, reference librarian, Reynolds 
Library, Rochester, N. Y. 

Margaret J. Guerini, secretary, Immigrant Publication 
Society, New York. 

Muriel Hotchkiss, children’s librarian, Adriance 
Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Alma Jonson returns to the Portland (Ore.) Public 
Library. 

Matilda Livashitz, head of the Russian Department, 
Guaranty Trust Co.. New York 

Helen McCracken, assistant, Philadelphia Public Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Ruth E. McKinstry, assistant, Pratt Institute 
Free Library. 

Evelyn N. Matthews, assistant, 
brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
May Morris, assistant, Bryn 
Grace A. Taylor, cataloger, 

ciation, New York. 
Grace H. Walmsley, general 
Library, Stamford, Ct. 


JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 


SCHOOL OF THE NEW 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The commencement exercises were held Fri- 
day morning, June 8. The greeting from the 
trustees was given by Henry W. Tait and the 
address by George Parker Winship, librarian 
of the Widener collection at Harvard, who 
took for his subject “The library public.” 
Azariah S. Root then reviewed the work of 
the school year, after which the diplomas and 
certificates were presented by Mr. Taft and 
Mr. William W. Appleton, chairman of the 
committee on circulation. 

The following students received certificates 
for the satisfactory completion of the first 


year’s course: 
Cecilie Catharina Andresen, Kristiania, 
Florence Behr, San Diego, Cal. 
Laura Marie Jeanne Bertemy, New York City. 
Louise Marie Boerlage, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Ellen McBryde Brown, Arrington, Va. 
Martha Johnston Brown, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Louise Patterson Bull, North Middletown, Ky. 
Muriel Augusta Crooks, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Gail Curtis, Lansing, Mich. 
Florence De Leon, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Eleanor ffolliott Duncan, Dublin, Ireland 
Edith Gantt, North Platte, Neb. 
Helen Wark Grannis, Yonkers, N. 
Mamie O'Bryan Groesbeck, Little Rock. Ark. 
Sigrid Charlotte Holt, Mt. Vernon, N. 
Ethel Frances Holzberg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Elizabeth Hillmaster Hoyt, Harrisville, Mich. 
Helen Hamilton Janeway, Media, Pa. 
Katharine Downer Kendig, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Karl Henry Koopman, Providence, I 
Elta Lenart, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lurene McDonald, Toronto, Canada. 
Dorothy Margaret McMillan, Dover, N. J. 
Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, College Point, 
Winifred Balch Mahon, Duluth, Minn 
Frances Lamb Metcalf, Cedar Rapids, 
Delia Wheelock Steele Nicholson, Kansas City, Mo. 
ae Douglas Macpherson Reid, Peace Dale, R. I. 
artha Rosentreter, New York City. 
Ruth Saxton, New York City. 
Florence Hazel Severs, Cove. 
Marian Shaw, Brooklyn, 
Elizabeth Hutter Stewart, Omaha, Neb. 
Elizabeth Thornton Turner, Kansas City, Mo. 
Janet Hasbrouck Vrooman, Kingston, N. Y 
Winifred Washburn, Seattle, Wash. 
Dorothy Watson, Portland, Ore. 
Katharine Elliott Wheeler, New York City. 


summer 


Osterhout Free Li- 


Mawr College Library. 
American Bankers Asso 


assistant, Ferguson 


Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY YORK 


Norway. 


¥. 


Iowa 


Ore. 


The following students received diplomas 
for the satisfactory completion of the second 
year’s course: 


Rachel Rhoades Anderson, 
Corabel Bien, Washington, 
Marguerite Boardman, Claremont, Cal. 
Marjorie Church Burbank, New York City. 
Frances Grace Burdick, Glenfield, N. Y. 
Donald Kenneth Campbell, Nashua, N. H. 
Inez Crandle, Mauch Chunk, Pa 

Edna Adelia Dixon, New York City 
Laura Mary Eberlin, Spokane, Wash 


Portland, Ore. 
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Sheldon Fletcher, Linden, Mich 

Claire Graefe, Sandusky, Ohio 

Lenore Greene, New York City. 

Mabel Almy Howe, New York City 

Maire Monica Kelly, New York City. 
Henrietta Marie Mackzum, New York City 
Maude Durlin Merritt, Erie, Pa. 

Jennie Meyrowitz, Brooklyn, 
fessie Scott Millener, Ashland, 
Eunice Hotaling Miller, New York City 
Edith Stell Newcomet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Katherine Delia Steele, Princeton, II! 
osephine McKee Stults, Morristown, N 
edith Irene Wright, Springtield, Vt. 


The annual dinner of the school was held 
Thursday, June 7, at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
over one hundred students and alumni being 
present. 

Immediately following the dinner the fifth 
annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
took place. The principal business was for 
formulation of plans for the support of the 
Mary Wright Plummer Memorial Loan Fund, 
which has been started by this year’s senior 
class. The purpose of this fund, when estab- 
lished, will be to loan small sums of money, 
without interest, to the undergraduates 
Marion P. Greene, the retiring president, was 
appointed chairman of the committee to accept 


contributions and already some have been 
received from individual members of the 
alumni. Contributions will not be limited 


to former students, however, and friends of 
Miss Plummer and of the school will be in- 
vited to contribute, should they care to do so. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing the 
association’s regret at the departure of Mr. 
Root as principal of the school and the resig- 
nation of Miss Tracey, who has been a member 
of the faculty since the school’s inception, and 
the secretary was also instructed to convey 
the greetings of the association to Ernest 2 
Reece, the incoming principal. 


The officers elected were as follows: Presi- 


dent, Alice K. O’Connor; vice-president, 
Minerva E. Grimm; secretary-treasurer, For- 
rest B. Spaulding (reelected), Miss Johanna 


Olschewsky. 
Azarianu Root, Principal. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE—DEPARTMENT Ol! 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Friends of the college and especially the 
students of the last three years will learn 
with regret of the resignation of Mary E. 
Hyde, to accept a position in the New York 
Public Library. Much as she will be missed, 
both personally and professionally, the school 
is well aware that it can never lose the effect 
of the organization of the cataloging course 
which she has accomplished. Thanks very 
much to her, Simmons reads with amusement 
the articles discussing the dearth of people 
who will become catalogers on account of the 
dryness of the work, for it is the cardinal 
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article of our cataloging creed that the catalog Annie Craigie, A.B. Ethelwyn Manning, A. B. 
. de f hat it s on a card Elizabeth Fanning, A.B. Mary a A.M 

is made for man, t at no item goe . Ada Johnson, A.B. Helen Russell, A.B. 
that is not for his use, and that all effective Esther Kingsbury, A.B. Joice Scarf, A.B. 


work with the public is based upon a good live 
catalog that registers the growing needs of the 
people who frequent libraries. 

The school is glad to be able to announce 
that the work will be carried on by Miss Har- 
riet Howe, who comes from the instructing 
staff of the Library School of the Western 
Reserve University. Miss Howe received the 
degree of B.L.S. from the University of Illi- 
nois, and was on the staff of that library and 
later an instructor in their library school. 
From 1910-13 Miss Howe, as chief cataloger 
in the Minneapolis Public Library, gained that 
touch with public library needs that is so nec- 
essary for one who would instruct students in 
modern cataloging methods, and since then 
she has been instructor in cataloging and bib- 
liography at Western Reserve. 

On May 21 the school enjoyed a visit from 
Miss Ahern, who spoke to the students on 
“The business of being a librarian.” The last 
visit of the year was made to the East Boston 
branch of the Boston Public Library on 
May 14. 

In the history of libraries course we were 
fortunate in hearing from natives of Canada 
and Russia of the libraries of those countries, 
as Miss Raymond spoke of the former, and 
Mrs. Derman, of the one year course, told us 
not merely of the Russian libraries, but of 
the reading public itself. The New York 
State Library School generously lent us their 
Russian slides to illustrate this lecture, to- 
gether with other material by Mme. Haffkin- 
Hamburger. 

The final examinations were held May 28- 
June 8 The period of the commencement 
festivities was shortened this year, being com- 
pressed into the week-end of June 9-12. 

At the commencement, which was held in 
Harvard Church, Brookline, June 11, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science was conferred on 
the following members of the Simmons four- 
year class of 1917: 


Constance Beal Ina Hawes 
Esther Beckford Katherine Kimball 
Dorothy Black Pearl Mason 
Marion Bowman Margaret Ormond 
Helen Foster Ernestine Packard 
Ruth Davis Helen Ruggles 
Abbie Glover Idelle Tapley 
Helen Clark Helen Whiting 


Margaret Wood 
and on the following graduates of other col- 
leges who completed the one-year course in 
1915-16 and have now fulfilled the require- 
ments of additional professional experience: 


Margaret Barss, A.B. Barbara Bolles, A.B. 
Deane Blackshire, A.B. Olive Bramhall, A.B. 


Wigmore, A.B. 


Appointments of members of this year’s 
class, not previously printed are as follows: 

Esther Beckford, Ruth Davis and Katherine 
Kimball are to be assistants in the Williams 
College Library. 

Marjorie Newton, Helen Ruggles and Ruth 
Warrick enter the reference catalog division 
of the New York Public Library. 

Mrs. Derman, 1916-17, has been appointed in 
the Slavonic division of the catalog depart- 
ment of the Library of Congress. 

Eleanor Horne has been appointed librarian 
of the Cortland, New York, Normal School. 

Marion Bowman has received an appoint- 
ment in the Office of Farm Management, 
Washington. 

GRADUATE NOTES 

Ruth Eaton, 1915, will substitute as librarian 
of the Public Library at Southbridge, Mass., 
this summer. 

Charlotte Noyes, 1911, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the H. W. Wilson Company, as in- 
dexer on the IJndustrial Arts Index. 

Beatrice Welling, 1914-15, has received an 
appointment in the library of the Arthur D. 
Little Company, Montreal. 


MARRIAGES 

Gladys Cole, 1912-13, was married to Roscoe 
Caleb Wriston, June 1, 1917. 

Margaret Becker, 1912, was married May 24 
to Ralph Malone. Mrs. Malone will continue 
for the present in the Rochester University 
Library, as Mr. Malone has joined the Ameri- 
can Field Ambulance in France. 

Margaret Watkins, 1913-14, has resigned 
from the Social Service Library, Boston, and 
will be married June 16, the marriage being 
hastened on account of Mr. Wilmot’s service 
with the Medical Reserve Corps, 

June Ricwarpson DonneLty, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA—LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The closing exercises of the Library School 
were held on Saturday, June 2, at 10 o'clock 
in the class room. William F. Percy, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, presided and 
delivered the certificates. Lutie E. Stearns 
gave the graduation address, her subject being 
“The librarian, the library and the education 
of the people.” 

Certificates were awarded to the following 
students : 


Ruth Clem, Birmingham, Ala. 
Katherine Crandall, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ruth Credille, Fort Gaines, Ga. 

Florence Le Clereq Eisele, Natchez, Miss. 

Fanny Hinton, Atlanta, Ga 

Mrs. Marie Fechet Kilburn, Eustis, Fla. 

Louise McGovern, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jessie Thompson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Crown Torrence, Charleston, S. C. 

On Friday, June 1, Miss Stearns talked to 
the class on “Reaching the people.” 

On Friday afternoon, June 1, at six o'clock, 
the annual meeting of the Graduates’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the class room, with the 
president, Susie Lee Crumley, presiding. The 
following officers were elected for 1917-1918: 
Eva Wrigley, 1908, president; Helen Brewer, 
1913, vice-president; Alma Jamison, 1915, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Ruth Clem, 1917, was ap- 
pointed a member of the executive board. 

The following appointments have been 
made: 

Ruth Clem, Birmingham Public Library. 

Katherine Crandall, assistant, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta 

Ruth Credille, librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Fanny Hinton, assistant, Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta. 

Jessie Thompson announced her engagement 
to Charles T. Pottinger of Atlanta on the Jay 
of her graduation, the marriage to take place 
in July. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Sadie Alison, 1916, was married on May 26, 
in Birmingham, Ala. to Cecil Maxwell of 
Boston, Mass. 

Helen Brewer, 1913, assistant librarian of 
the Savannah Public Library, died of typhoid 
fever on June 7, in Savannah. Miss Brewer 
was for three years librarian of the Carnegie 
Library at Cordele, Ga. where she made 
marked success in her work. Just before 
Miss Brewer left Cordele for Savannah in 
October, 1916, the city council made an ap- 
propriation of $5000 for remodeling the library 
building. It was largely thru Miss Brewer's 
efforts that this appropriation was obtained. 
Subsequently, the Carnegie Corporation gave 
$7556 for an addition to the building so that 
when the library is rebuilt it will offer the 
best testimony of Miss Brewer’s work as a 
librarian. Miss Brewer accepted a position in 
the Savannah Public Library in October, 1914, 
and had just been appointed to the position of 
assistant librarian when she was stricken with 
the disease that caused her death. 

Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Willie Kate Williams, 1913, to 
Charles Holmes Stone of Athens, Ga., the 
marriage to take place in June. 

Dora Barker, Director. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHO¢ 

Mary E. Ahern, editor of Public Libraries 
spoke to the students May 15 on “Public 
libraries.” 

The school was closed from May 28 to 
June 2 for summer recess. Summer term 
opened June 4. 

Mrs. Gudrum Thorne-Thomsen of River- 
side, Ill., began a course of twelve lectures in 
story telling, June 11. 

The junior class was required to attend four 
general sessions of the Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections which was held in Pitts- 
burgh, June 6-13. 

Entrance examinations for 1917-18 were held 
Saturday, June 106. 

FACULTY 

Effie Louise Power, supervisor of schools 
division, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed chief of the children’s depart- 
ment. to succeed Sarah C. N. Bogle, who has 
resigned in order to devote her entire time to 
the further development and extension of the 
Carnegie Library School. The change will 
become effective August 1. 

Edna Whiteman, instructor in story-telliag, 
will conduct the work in story-telling in the 
Summer School of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Whiteman will be assisted by 
Margaret Carnegie, 1915. 

ALUMNAE 

Ruth, McGurk, 1913, was married June 14 in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Herbert Faber. At home 
cards announce 572 Terrace Avenue, Clifton, 
Cincinnati. 

Josephine Horton Thomas, 1911-12, has been 
appointed chief of the children’s department 
of the Public Library, New Haven, Ct. 

Ethel Pierce Underhill, 1910-11, was married 
June 7 in Brooklyn, N. Y., to Robert Felt 
Fastman 

Saran C. N. Bocrie, Principal 

UNIVERSITY OF ASHINGTON LIBRARY 

SCHOOI!I 

The following lectures have been given be- 
fore the senior class: May 2, Louise Smith, 
librarian of the Lincoln High school, lectured 
on “High school libraries”; May 9, Zulema 
Kostomlatsky, head of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Seattle Public Library, “Problems 
of the circulation department”; May 23, Jud- 
son T. Jennings, librarian of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, “Library buildings”; May 25, 
Ellen Garfield Smith, librarian of the Walla 
Walla Public Library, “Some practical ex 
periments in the medium sized library.” 

Members of the 1917 graduating class are 
Agnes H jush, Mary Ferguson, Mary 
Walker Gibb, Dorothy Grout, Esther Ham- 
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mond, Roberta Meredith, Flora Morgan, Cor- 
inne Ruttle, Margaret Schumacher, Frances 
M. Woodworth and Hazel Jones. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Miriam Moody, 1916, has been appointed first 
assistant in the North Yakima (Wash.) Public 
Library. 

Esther Fleming, 1914, is in the circulation 
department of the Seattle Public Library, 

Frances Woodworth, 1917, has been ap- 
pointed as first assistant of the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Public Library, following the re- 
signation of Dorothy Drum, 1914 to be 
married. 

Ruth Davis, 1916, formerly of the Tacoma 
Public Library, is now in the branch depart- 
ment of the Seattle Public Library. 

W. E. Henry, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
NEWS NOTES 

During the past month, the school has been 
visited by two well known women of the pro- 
fession: Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, who spoke on “The fashioning of 
a librarian,” and Josephine A. Rathbone, vice- 
director of Pratt Institute Library school, 
who discussed “Fiction.” The students en- 
joyed meeting both the guests socially after 
their lectures. The graduates of Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School living in Cleveland made 
Miss Rathbone’s visit the occasion to present 
to the school a large photograph of Miss Plum- 
mer, which will have an honored place on the 
walls of the school room. W. H. Brett spoke 
during the month on “The A. L. A. and its pres- 
idents,” illustrated with slides, and C. P. P. 
Vitz, on “Office routine and supplies.” Joseph 
F. Daniels, librarian of the Riverside (Cal.) 
Library, was a caller at the school and gave 
an informal talk on the Riverside Library 
and the Library Service School there. Frances 
Cleveland, librarian of the Mentor (O.) Vil- 
lage Library, gave a practical talk on “The 
small library” based on her own experience in 
rural extension work. 

An exceedingly pleasant day was spent in 
Youngstown, Ohio, on May 17, when the class 
visited the Reuben McMillan Library there 
The visit was made especially valuable thru 
the thoughtful plans of the librarian, J. L. 
Wheeler, and the several graduates of Western 
Reserve Library School who are on the staff 
of that library. 

On May 18, the northeast district meeting 
of the Ohio Library Association was held at 
Kent, Ohio, and was attended by all the class, 
the director and Miss Howe. 

From May 21 thru June 2, the students 
were assigned to Cleveland tibraries and those 
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in the vicinity of Cleveland for practical work 
in cataloging and other technical processes. 
This plan was adopted experimentally last 
year and has proved satisfactory in its results 
to libraries and students. The letters received 
from the co-operating librarians have been very 
gratifying in their statements regarding the 
help rendered and the quality of the work 
accomplished. The assignments made outside 
of Cleveland were under the direction of the 
library organizer of the Ohio Library Com- 
mission, J, H. Dice. 

Entrance examinations were held June 1 
and 2, two weeks earlier than heretofore. The 
advantages of this plan are such that the 
earlier dates will be fixed for next year. 

Commencement activities included the alum- 
ni meeting on Monday, June 11, preceding the 
alumni dinner at seven o'clock, at the Women’s 
Club House, this being a departure from the 
“luncheon” heretofore given at the school. A 
new feature of the week was the Founders’ 
Day program, Tuesday afternoon, June 12, 
which embodied some features of a class day 
program with an address by Willian Warner 
Bishop, librarian of the University of Michigan 
Library, on “Changing ideals in librarianship.” 
The presentation of a beautiful national flag 
to the school was a feature of the program, 
the presentation being made by the class pres- 
ident, Margaret Cleaveland, with response 
by the dean of the school, Mr. Brett. 

At the regular university commencement, 
certificates for the completion of the Library 
School course were granted to 23 students, 
and commencement honors were won as fol- 
lows: First honor, Annie J. Oldham, A.B.; 
second honor, Margaret Cleaveland, A.B.; 
third honor, Hildegarde Perkins. 

At the commencement of College for 
Women, W.R.U., the B.S. degree was con- 
ferred on the class president, Margaret Cleave- 
land, A.B., and the vice-president, Mildred L 
Thomas, in the combined course 

Auice S. Tyrer, Director. 


TRAINING CLASS—LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF PORTLAND 

The chief event of the spring term has been 
a series of lectures given by Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen on “Storytelling and litera- 
ture for children.” Portions of the course 
were thrown open (upon payment of a regis- 
tration fee) to any one interested in the sub- 
ject, and many teachers and parents of this 
city availed themselves of the opportunity. 
Librarians from several other cities also at- 
tended for a week or longer. In addition to 
the general lectures on the principles which 
should govern the selection of literature for 
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children, there was a short course of practice 
work in actual story-telling by members of 
the teachers’ class to groups of children from 
the several grades of the public schools, fol- 
lowed by discussion and criticism of the 
stories told 

Other lectures not by the regular staff were: 


Principles of public speaking, Nina Greathouse. 
Development of State library work and especially 
the work of the State Library of Oregon, Cornelia 
Marvin. 

College library work, Maida Rossiter, Librarian, 
Reed College. 

Newspapers and their policies, Dr. C. H. Chapman of 
Staff of Oregon Journal. 7 
Work of the Forest Service library, Mrs. Miller, 
Forest Service Librarian, 6th district, Portland. 


Erne. R. Sawyer, Director. 


OHIO STATE BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SIONERS—SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Ohio State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners will conduct a summer course in li- 
brary training, July 2 to August 11 inclusive 
The school will be under the immediate di- 
rection of the library organization department, 
and thru the courtesy of the board of trustees 
will be held in the library of the Ohio State 
University. 

No entrance examination will be required, 
but applicants are supposed to have completed 
a high school course or its equivalent. Eli- 
gible candidates will be limited to those who 
hold positions in libraries, or who are under 
definite appointment to library positions; to 
library trustees; to teachers who have been 
placed in charge of school libraries; and to 
persons who will enter one of the regular li- 
brary schools in the fall, but who wish to gain 
a general preliminary acquaintance with library 
science. 

Instruction will be given by the members of 
the organization department staff, assisted by 
Julia W. Merrill, of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, Gertrude Stiles of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, and others. The course will con- 
sist of daily lectures and practice work, cov- 
ering the fundamental subjects that comprise 
library economy. Visits will be made to vari- 
ous libraries and places of professional in- 
terest, and provision has been made for occa- 
sional lectures and special topics by eminent 
librarians. While the courses are elementary 
in design, sufficient individual instruction will 
be given to satisfy the needs of experienced as 
well as inexperienced librarians. 

No tuition fee will be charged to residents 
of Ohio. Others will be expected to pay a 
tuition fee of $8. The Board of Library Com- 
missioners will endeavor to conduct the school 
at a minimum cost to students 

Requests for application blanks or further 
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information should be addressed to J. How- 

ard Dice, Library Organization Department 

State House, Columbus, Ohio 

CONNECTICUT PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

In connection with the summer norma! 
school a library institute will be conducted by 
the Connecticut Public Library Committee 
from August 13 to 24. 

The morning sessions will be given to in- 
struction in methods suited to small libraries, 
followed by practical work; the afternoon 
sessions to lectures on subjects of general 
interest. 

Instructors will be Mrs. Belle Holcomb 
Johnson, visitor and inspector of libraries for 
the Connecticut Public Library Committee 
and Frances Hobart, principal of the Teacher- 
Training School, Fairfax, Vermont. 


‘Librarians 


Appiz, Marion A., first assistant librarian 
in the Levi Heywood Memorial Library at 
Gardner, Mass., for three years, has resigned 
to become librarian of the Bennington (Vt.) 
Public Library. 

ASHMAN, Katherine, assistant librarian in 
the Public Library of Lima, O., has resigned 
her position to take that of librarian at Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Barr, Charles J., the new assistant librarian 
at Yale, has had the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts conferred upon him by that uni- 
versity. 

Craic, Helen M., Pratt 1909, formerly of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, has been made li- 
brarian of the General Laboratories of the 
United Rubber Company of New York 

FisHer, Florence, has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Council Bluffs (la.) 
Public Library. Miss Fisher is a graduate 
of the Library School at the University of 
Wisconsin, was connected with the children’s 
work in one of the branches in Brooklyn, and 
for nearly three years has been in charge of 
the children’s room in the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Public Library 

Forey, Margaret Baker, reference librarian 
at the Hartford Public Library for about 
seven years, has accepted a post as instructor 
in library economy and college librarian of 
the Connecticut College for Women at New 
London. Miss Foley is a graduate of Smith 
College with a degree of B.L., and also studied 
in the Library School of New York, the 
University of Paris and the University of 
Gottingen in Germany 
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Frencu, L. Ruth, Simmons 1908, formerly 
with the Llinois Library Extension Commis- 
sien, has been appointed assistant cataloger at 
the Iowa State College Library in Ames, Ia. 


Futver, Mary, children’s librarian in the 
Council Bluffs Pubiic Library for the past 
two years, has resigned her position to return 
to her home in Sac City. Miss Fuller will 
be available for story telling to a limited 
extent, at a nominal price. 


Gast, Mrs. Harriet A., who retires from 
the librarianship of Birchard Library, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, has completed one of the long- 
est terms of such service, having been the 
librarian for the past 38 years. Eva M. Mor- 
ris, who has been serving Birchard Library 
as reorganizer for the past six months, and 
now becomes librarian, is a graduate of the 
Western Reserve Library School, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and has served in various capaci- 
ties in the Public Libraries of Cleveland and 
East Cleveland, with great efficiency. 

GLENN, Marian, who has been the librarian 
of the American Bankers’ Association for 
several years, has been obliged to resign her 
position and take an extended rest. 

Hooker, D. Ashley, of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, has resigned to organize the 
new technology department in the Detroit 
Public Library. Mr. Hooker is a graduate of 
the New York State Library School, and 
held library positions with the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, and the Cleve- 
land Public Library before going to Chicago 
six years ago 

LaMar, Eleanor, who has been librarian 
at Charlton, Ia., for the past year, has re- 
signed to take a position in the cataloging 
department of the Des Moines Public Library. 

Lavenstein, Mrs. W. A., formerly Corinne 
Mitchell, for some time an assistant in the 
order departments of the St. Louis and Cleve- 
land Public Libraries, died at her home in St. 
Louis, May 21. 

Line, Sarah Ruth, of Syracuse University 
Library School, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public Library in Fairbury, Ill. 

Lowett, James A., for fifteen years on the 
staff of the City Library in Springfield, Mass., 
has resigned to accept the position of as- 
sistant librarian at Amherst College. 

Mayer, Lloyd Minturn, has been appointed 
librarian of the Newport (R. I.) Historical 
Society. 

Mittimore, Cora A., for three years libra- 
rian at Pacific University in Forest Grove, 
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Ore., has resigned to take a position in a 
larger university library. 

Prettow, Mary Densen, librarian of the 
Cabanne branch of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, resigned on June 1 to accept the li- 
brarianship of the Public Library in Norfolk, 
Va. Miss Pretlow entered library work in 
1898 as an assistant in the New York Free 
Circulating Library. She became first as- 
sistant in the Riverside branch of the New 
York Public Library and later organized and 
was first librarian of the Hudson Park branch. 
She was called to St. Louis in 1910 to open 
and organize the Soulard branch, whence she 
was transferred later to the Cabanne branch. 
Miss Pretlow has written much for periodi- 
cals and is the author of “The small family 
cook book” (New York, 1915). 

Roy, Myrtle I., Pratt 1912, librarian of the 
Davenport Library, Bath, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Marion Morse, Pratt 1901, 
as librarian of the Public Library at Mill- 
brook, N. Y. 

RuNkKLE, Mary, formerly an assistant in the 
Waterloo (Ia.) Public Library, has been 
added to the Cedar Rapids Library staff in 
charge of the branch and extension work. 

Rusu, Charles E., librarian of the Public 
Library of Des Moines, la., has been chosen 
to take charge of the Indianapolis Public 
Library. Mr Rush was graduated from Earl- 
ham College in 1905. His special library 
training was obtained at the Library Summer 
School at Madison, Wis., from which he was 
graduated in 1904, and at the New York 
State Library School at Albany, N. Y., from 
which he was graduated in 1908. 

Sessions, Harriet, has become librarian of 
the High School Library in Davenport, Ia. 
succeeding Mrs. J. R. Lockard, who recently 
resigned to take a position in the Syracuse 
University Library. Miss Sessions has been 
an assistant in the State College Library at 
Ames for a number of years, and is a gradu- 
ate of Pratt Library School. 

Sxarstept, Marcus, B.L.S. Illinois 1911, for 
the past six years in charge of the Augustana 
College Library, Rock Island, Ill, has re- 
signed in order to accept the position of li- 
brarian of the Public Library of Evanston, 
Hl, succeeding the late Mary B. Lindsay. 
In addition to his college course and Library 
School course, Mr. Skarstedt received his 
Master’s degree from the Augustana College 
in 1912, and from the University of Iowa in 
1917. He has made occasional contributions 
to Scandinavian periodical literature in Amer- 
ica 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


New England 
VERMONT 

Miss Emily D. Proctor of Proctor has given 
$100 to be used for “luxuries” in the traveling 
library work. As one result of her generosity 
the commission hopes to be able to supply 
more of the large and expensive pictures to 
schools, reading clubs, libraries, etc., etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro. The Providence Journal for June 
3 gave almost a full page to the work of the 
Public Library here under the caption, “Put- 
ting the ‘public’ in ‘library.’” Views of the 
library added interest to the text, which was 
devoted chiefly to the successful methods of 
publicity used. The local newspaper, large 
posters, window displays in vacant stores, 
placards and in fact almost every agency 
except the billboards are utilized in bringing 
the message of the library to the people 

Stockbridge. By the will of the late Joseph 
H. Choate, the sum of $10,000 was left to the 
Stockbridge Public Library, to provide for a 
needed enlargement of the present building 

Worcester. Summary of the 57th annual 
report of the Free Public Library is thus 
presented by Robert K. Shaw, the librarian: 
Special committee of directors agitating for 
new library building ; increase of library classes 
from high and grammar schools; school de- 
posits, which practically bring a branch library, 
once a week, to the graded schools, growing 
in numbers and value; reaching out to help 
new citizens in every way possible; “com- 
munity rooms” in branch libraries increasingly 
useful—practically indispensable; Rotary Club 
membership by librarian recommended as an 
admirable means of reaching substantial busi- 
ness men; successful deposits in fire depart- 
ment buildings. Total home and school circu- 
lation, including branches: 664.649. Total 
number of borrowers’ cards, 33.174, including 
8457 from three branches. Percentage of 
fiction, 67.9. Whole number of books now in 
main library, 218,473; in the branches 17,395 
Municipal appropriation, $66,850; total re- 
ceipts, $79,003. Expenditures: books, $14,907; 
periodicals, $2434; binding, $4338; administra- 
tion, $41.502. 

RHODE ISLANI 

Providence P. L. William E. Foster, libra- 
rian, showed, for the year ending December 
31, 1016, 11,152 accessions, 20,357 volumes lost 
or withdrawn, giving a total of 170,825 vol- 


ames. The number of music scores added 
during the year was 116, making a total o! 
3079. The total circulation was 293,005 vol- 
umes and 3770 music scores. Registrations 
for the year numbered 11,658; total 36,444 
The receipts totalled $77,772.42; expenditures 
were $77,211.59, including books, $11,191.67; 
periodicals, $1864.34; binding, $4052.74; sal 
aries, $35,726.63. The Providence Library held 
forty-three exhibitions and fiity-three lectures 
during the year. The bequest of $1,500,000 left 
by Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson will make 
possible the development of certain activities 
for a long time hampered by insufficient means 
and its first use will probably be to bring the 
work of the library up to date. 


CONNECTICUT 

Fair Haven. The cornerstone of 
negie Library here was laid May 17 

Middlefield. Damage by fire to the exten 
of $300 or -more was done to the Levi E. Coe 
Memorial building on May 23. The tire start 
ed over the furnace and the floor and one sec- 
tion containing the boys’ books was badly 
burned. Besides the actual loss in books the 
interior of the building was badly smoked 

Wilton. At the annual meeting of the 
Wilton Library Association the main business 
was the vote to turn over the library property 
to the new Wilton Library Association, Incor- 
porated. The library has increased in member- 
ship the past year, more hooks have been added 
to the shelves and more books have been in 
circulation than ever betore Two branch 
libraries have been started in outlying districts 


1 


of the town. The fund for the new building 


the Cat 


has reached over $4000 but the lowest estimate 
for the simple building planned for is $6500, 
owing to the increasing cost of materials; so 
if the building is to be a reality $2500 must 
still be raised 


Middle Atlantic 
YOR 

Schenectady. As the result of urgent requests 
for the permanent establishment of a branch 
library at Van Corlaer school, Librarian Glen 
of the Schenectady Free Public Library and 
Superintendent Kuolt of the city schools are 
making plans to provide for adequate facilities 
in the school basement, and the quarters used 
at present will be enlarged in order that mort 
books may be placed in circulation. The plan 
when completed will be similar to the one 
adopted at the Brandywine avenue library, in 
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the Teachers’ Training School. A permanent 
librarian will be secured, and the Bellevue 
branch will be open certain evenings each 
week and during the afternoons. Since the 
small library has been opened at the Van 
Corlaer School the demand for books has been 
large and the result is more books have been 
required to meet the needs of the many 
readers. 


Seneca Falls. The new Mynderse Library 
building was opened to the public for inspec- 
tion May 25. It stands on the site of the 
dwelling house which a number of years ago 
was given to the library trustees by Wilhelmus 
Mynderse. The original building had to be 
razed a year ago because of the state’s canal 
work. The state paid upwards of $10,000 
damages and returned the site to the library. 
That award and other funds which had been 
accumulating for several years will be sufficient 
to pay the entire cost of the new library and 
its furnishings. The library is 36 x 63 feet and 
consists of a basement and one story. It is 
constructed of a light colored pressed brick 
and is fireproof thruout. 

NEW JERSEY 

Plainfield. Florence M. Bowman, librarian. 
(Report—year ending May 31, 1917.) Acces- 
sions 2388; total 56,821. Circulation 87,819; 
adult, 63,217, juvenile, 24,602; 56-plus per cent, 
adult fiction. Registration, 8154. 4206 volumes 
circulated thru sub-stations, 2717 thru school 
libraries, 2853 music scores, 1913 from Babcock 
scientific department, 306 from the department 
of Americana, 8050 in the duplicate-pay col- 
lection. During the year a picture collection 
has been formed which numbers 1432, and 
since February 96 pictures have circulated: 
The circulation of books on Sundays and 
holidays numbers 2548. Receipts, $14,872.05. 
Expenses: Salaries, $6250; books, $3566.97; 
periodicals, $846.77 ; binding, $466.97 ; other ex- 
penses, $2860.81. 


West New York. Registration in the new 
Public Library began early in June, and the 
rooms were opened for inspection June 15. 
Circulation of books began the following day. 
The library is on the second floor of the 
Municipal Building. It opened with 2700 
volumes and with present shelf room for 2000 
more volumes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia. The new McPherson Square 
branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia was 


formally opened May 25. The new branch, at 
Indiana avenue and F street, is built of brick 
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and terra cotta, and has a large main reading 
room with a space for 30,000 volumes, a smaller 
children’s room and an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 300, which will be 
open to the various clubs and organizations 
of the district. In the basement are the kitchen 
and storerooms, the boiler room, the coal vault 
and the staff room. It is one of the finest of 
the branch libraries in the city. The new 
library is on the site of Stouton Hall, once 
the property of General William McPherson, 
of revolutionary fame. 


Philadelphia. Work upon the new Free 
Library building, at Twentieth street and the 
Parkway, has been interrupted by an injunc- 
tion granted by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ground was broken for the structure 
on Saturday, May 12, and the decision granting 
the injunction was handed down May 25. The 
injunction is the outcome of a suit brought 
against the city by John J. Flinn, a taxpayer, in 
Common Pleas Court No. 1. The injunction 
directs the contract now held for the work 
shall be invalidated, and Director of Public 
Works George E. Datesman must ask for 
new bids. The court holds Director Datesman 
exceeded his authority in receiving “alterna- 
tive bids” when he awarded the contract to 
the Fuller Construction Company. The deci- 
sion reverses that of Judge Patterson of Court 
of Common Pleas, before whom the action was 
originally argued out, and who denied the 
injunction. The original suit was brought at 
the instance of the bricklayers’ and stonecut- 
ters’ organizations of Philadelphia, and was 
based upon two old ordinances of the city, 
which provided that all stonework upon public 
buildings shall be cut in city yards. In the 
first of the bids advertised for by Director 
Datesman, figures were asked for upon stone 
cut in accordance with the terms of the ordi- 
nances. These bids were opened on March 27. 
On March 15, however, Director Datesman, 
desiring to find out the actual differences in 
the cost of home-cut and quarry-cut stone- 
work, communicated with the contractors who 
had submitted bids, asking them to forward 
alternative estimates for quarry-cut stone, The 
contract for the work thereupon went to the 
Fuller Company, who bid $2,219,000. The 
original bid, for Philadelphia-cut stone, having 
been $2,374,000. This was a difference of 
$155,000. The court holds that in sipte of 
his communications to contractors Director 
Datesman did not change the actual wording 
of the advertisement, and that contractors, 
therefore, who might have submitted alternate 
bids with some hope of acceptance did not 
do so. 
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The South 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte. Exercises attendant upon a flag 
presentation by the Junior Order of American 
Mechanics to the Carnegie Library were held 
in the library’s assembly hall on May 21, in 
observance of the anniversary of the signing 
of the Mecklenberg Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Following the exercises the audience 
was invited to visit the library and was shown 
through all departments. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Pacolet. Mrs. Jeffries is now acting as li- 
brarian in the new library recently installed 
in the new building, known as the Girls’ Club. 
The library is a gift from the Pacolet Manu- 
facturing Company, for the exclusive benefit 
of the employes. 

GEORGIA 

Cordele. The local contracting firm of 
Little & Phillips has awarded the contract for 
the improvements and additions to be made to 
the local Public Library. The library will be 
increased to twice its present size. The bid 
of the local firm was $10,700, while appropria- 
tions made by the city council and the Carnegie 
Corporation to make the improvements and 


additions reach $11,500. This includes the 
architect’s fee. 
FLORIDA 
Tallahassee. The House has passed the 


Jones bill establishing a State Library. 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville. Worsham Brothers, of this city, 
have been awarded the contract for building 
the Carnegie Library for negroes, at a cost of 
$10,418.45. 


Nashville. Marion M. Hadley, librarian at 
the Negro branch of the Public Library, has 
called upon ten organizations of the race to 
help increase the attendance and enlarge the 
circulation at the branch. These organizations 
are, The Nashville Negro Board of Trade, 
The Ministers Alliance, Y. M. C. A. Citizens 
Club, City Federation, Fire Side School, Beth- 
lehem House, W. C. T. U., Rex Social and 
Literary Club, and the Rock City Academy 
of Medicine. The month of June was made 
“library month,” and a contest waged between 
the clubs to secure memberships in the library. 

MICHIGAN 

Albion. Albion’s city council has accepted 
the $17,500 Carnegie grant for a city library. 

Detroit. The Detroit Engineering Society 
petitioned the library commission some time 
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ago to create a department of engineering and 
manufacturing, with a technical expert in 
charge. On account of the lack of facilities 
in the present main library building, action 
on the matter was deferred until erection of 
the new main library was assured. Half the 
second floor of the new building will be a 
library of technology. D. Ashley Hooker, of 
the John Crerar Library, been 
selected to take charge of the new department. 


Chicago, has 


OHI1O 


Cleveland. In The Open Shelf for April 
the work of the Public Library for 1016 was 
summed up as follows: In 1916 the library 
conducted its work thru 637. distributing 
agencies in addition to the Main Library; in- 
ventoried 555,064 volumes; was custodian for 
70,000 other volumes, making a total of over 
625,000 volumes; added 51,649 volumes, a net 
increase of 12,072 volumes ; lent 3,224,908 books 
for home use from the Main Library and 
branches; served 2,059,853 persons visiting the 
library for reference or study; lent 1,548,514 
hooks to children. As a social center it opened 
the club rooms at the Main Library to 014 
club, class and committee meetings, and for 
many more at the thirteen larger branches 
having club rooms; connected free lecture and 
concert courses, offering 67 entertainments in 
all, at the four larger branches having audi- 
toriums, besides opening these auditoriums for 
the use of outside agencies; conducted with 
volunteer aid, 113 reading and debating clubs 
for boys and girls, with a membership of 
1226, and a record of 1526 meetings in the 
club rooms of fourteen branches; held story 
hours for children at 43 branches regularly; 
and also in churches, settlements, vacation 
schools and playgrounds, and in school rooms. 
In its extension work the library, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, circulated 100,034 
books to factories, department stores, telephone 
exchanges, clubs, engine houses and charitable 
institutions thru 104 stations, including 41 
deposit stations and 63 delivery stations; it 
lent 201,911 books in 23 foreign languages; 
lent 4711 embossed books for the blind; placed 
464 class room libraries in 120 public and 
parochial school buildings and institutions for 
children ; and maintained 13 home libraries and 
children’s for distributing hooks in 
neighborhoods not reached by branches, with 
a circulation of 35,312 books. Moreover, the 
library made progress towards a more com- 
plete divisional organization at the Main Li- 
brary, by the appointment of heads for the 
sociology, general reference and_ periodical 
divisions; it made the John G. White collection 
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of folk lore and oriental literature available 
for real use by the public; increased materially 
the library’s resources in art books and music; 
moved the Municipal Reference branch into 
its newly-equipped permanent quarters in the 
new City Hall; reorganized and opened as a 
general branch the Hodge-Sowinski School 
branch, in its own building, under the name 
of the East 7oth Street branch; opened new 
school branches in Rawlings and Rice schools; 
published an annual report, a monthly anno- 
tated bulletin, with annual cumulation, the 
Rules of the Board of Trustees; and twenty- 
six annotated multigraphed subject lists, be- 
sides numerous lecture announcements, pro- 
grams, reprints and circulars. 


Dayton, Demand for additional room at the 
main Public Library, especially for table 
space in the reference department, is respons- 
ible for a rearrangement of the interior of the 
building, on which work is now in progress. 
This will make about 40 additional seats avail- 
able in this section. Changes also provide for 
improving the ventilation and lighting of the 
building. Additional shelving is being added 
in the basement by which approximately 16,000 
more volumes can be accommodated. All the 
changes, it is expected, will be completed within 
two or three weeks. 


Fremont. The six recommendations made 
to the Birchard Library board at the last 
annual meeting have all been carried out dur- 
ing the past year: A trained reorganizer, 
longer hours, a new loan desk, a modern 
changing system, revision of the rules looking 
to greater liberality in the use of books, and 
the training of young assistants. In addition, 
the building was somewhat remodelled in the 
interior, and the main room enlarged. Books 
added during the year numbered 722, making 
a total of 11,201. There were 1965 borrowers 
and a circulation of 21,602. 


INDIANA 
Worthington. The local library board has 
received word from the Carnegie Corporation 
that $10,000 for the new library building has 
been allowed. 
ILLINOIS 
Centralia. The Centralia Public Library was 
one of the first libraries to be established 
after the library law went into effect in Illinois, 
and it has never had modern records. It now 
contains over 7000 volumes and the board has 
decided to reorganize. Marie Hammond has 
been appointed to take charge of the work. 


Chicago. By ordinance adopted by the city 
council April 4, a municipal flag designed by 
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Wallace Rice was adopted for Chicago. While 
the municipal flag is made the official flag of 
the several departments of the city, each de- 
partment may place upon any flag intended 
for its own use the appropriate symbol or 
emblem designating such department. That 
symbol for the Public Library is designated as 
follows: “An open book, gold on a purple 
ground,” and the flag itself will be “white, 
with two blue bars, each taking up a sixth of 
its space, and set a little less than one-sixth 
of the way from the top and bottom of the 
flag respectively. There shall be two bright 
red stars with sharp points, six in number, 
set side by side close together, next the staff 
in the middle third of the surface of the flag.” 


Decatur. In the year ending April 30, 1917, 
the library circulated 130,195 volumes, an in- 
crease of 28.44 per cent. The Durfee branch 
opened a little more than a year ago already 
has outgrown its quarters. Its 670 books cir- 
culated 7535 times; in other words, each book 
was loaned 11.24 times as against 3.41 times 
for the main library. At the annual meeting 
the board of trustees conveyed its compliments 
to Mrs. Alice G. Evans, librarian, whose 42d 
year has been her most successful one, and 
requested her in the future to devote her 
whole time to administrative and executive 
duties, and relieve herself of all desk and 
stack work. 

East Moline. Till such time as the city of 
East Moline takes over the control of the 
public library as a municipal institution, the 
new Y. M. C. A. will assume responsibility 
for its direct management. The library has 
been removed to the offices of the extension 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and the office 
assistants will aci as librarians. When the 
new association building is erected a room will 
be set aside for the library. The library board 
asked that the association undertake the work, 
because of its better facilities. Ultimately the 
city will impose a small tax and make provi- 
sion for the handling of the library as a mu- 
nicipal institution. The library was organized 
a little more than a year ago by a group of 
public spirited citizens, and most of the 2500 
volumes now at the service of patrons have 
been contributed by citizens. The whole or- 
ganization of the library has been voluntary, 
with the exception of the librarian’s services 
The library board will not be discontinued, but 
will retain its organization and continue to 
exercise general supervision over the insti- 
tution. 


Savanna. The Savanna Township Library 
has now two branch library stations, one in 
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one of the suburbs and the other in a new 
school building. 

Sheldon. The new Carnegie Library was 
dedicated April 11. The occasion was also the 
opening of the new township library. 


The Northwest 


WISCONSIN 
Cudahy. The erection of a library building 
which will cost from $15,000 to $20,000 is 
being contemplated by the city of Cudahy 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul. Two reading rooms have been 
opened in the down town district: one in the 
Union Gospel Mission at 7th and Wacouta 
streets, and the other in the People’s Mission 
recently established in the Old House of Hope 
Church, at sth and Exchange streets. The St. 
Paul Trades and Labor Assembly has voted 
to establish a branch of the Public Library in 
its hall. The branch has been put in charge 
of a library committee, and each affiliated 
union has been requested to appoint a similar 
committee to assist in the selection of books. 
The assembly voted an assessment of one cent 
per member per quarter for the maintenance 
of the library. 

IOWA 

Boone. Miss Rena Ericson, daughter of 
Senator Ericson whose gift made possible the 
present library building, has now given $25,000 
for its enlargement. The addition will be built 
on the east of the present structure. The 
children’s room will be placed on the ground 
floor, with other rooms which will add to the 
convenience of the library work. On the first 
floor the reading and reference rooms will 
be enlarged and a work room added for the 
convenience of the librarian. On the second 
floor the plans call for an auditorium, a club 
room, art gallery, magazine and board room 
Work will be begun immediately. 


Sioux City. <A series of public Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the library have been 
arranged. The first concert was given on 
February 25th and the program included selec- 
tions by the Sioux City Symphony Orchestra 
and vocal solos, 


WVessington Springs. Arrangements have 


been completed for the construction of a Car- 
negie public library building in this city. A 
fine location has been secured for the building. 
The Carnegie Corporation has donated $7000 
for the erection of the structure, which it is 
hoped to have completed and opened to the 
public during the summer 
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The Southwest 
MISSOURI 

St. Joseph Public Library Jesse Cun- 
ningham, Ibn. (27th ann. rpt—yr. ending 
April 30, 1917.) Accessions, 7020; total, 81, 
930. Circulation, 282,101. New registrat 
6455; total 18,604. Receipts, $26,000.23; ex- 
penditures, $25,087.84, including $4184.02 for 
books, $1132.62 for periodicals, $1281.28 for 
binding and $12,931 for salaries. The printn 
of the regular annual report for the year 
1916-17 was abandoned, a brief summary of 
the activities of the library being issued in a 
printed folder. The municipal authorities re 
stored a good part of the $2500 decrease 
appropriation for the year 1916-17 and_ thi 
apportionment ordinance passed in May gives 
the library an increase of $5000 for the fiscal 
year 1017-18. 


OKLAHOMA 

Claremore. Plans for the proposed $10,000 
Carnegie Library to be erected here have been 
approved by the local library board and 
turned to the Carnegie Corporation in New 
York for final approval. The library will be 
on a site adjoining the city hall and will be of 
brick and Carthage stone. 


Muskogee P. L. Mary R. Radford, lbn 
(Ann. rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 1, 1917.) Acces 
sions, 1487; total 12,350. Cards in use, 5710 
Circulation 81,909. Expenditures included 
$1352.07 for books, $260.10 for periodicals, and 
$3321.80 for salaries. This does not includ 
$780 paid toward the maintenance of a colored 
branch. Collections of books were placed in 
five grade schools. Two hundred and twenty- 


two meetings were held in the library. 


Tulsa. After seeing the empty shelves in 
the children’s room of the new library, Mrs 
J. S. Cosden has presented the City Library 
with 1700 children’s books. The books were 
selected and ordered by the librarian, Miss 
Alma Reid McGlenn. This is the largest do- 
nation of volumes the city institution has re- 
ceived. 

ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. At a mass meeting at the First 
(negro) Congregational Church May 18 the 
formal opening of the negro branch of the 
Little Rock Public Library was made. J. N 
Heiskell, secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the Little Rock Public Library, represented 
Mayor Taylor, who was unable to be present, 
and a letter was read from the mayor appoint 
ing a committee of twelve negroes, with C. E 
Bush as chairman, to select a site for a perma- 
nent negro library. Miss Dorothy D, Lyon, 
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librarian of the Public Library, talked on the 
work of negro branch libraries in other South- 
ern cities. Others on the program were well- 
known negroes. At the close of the exercises 
in the church the library, now located in the 
Jones building, West Ninth street, was opened 
for inspection. 


The Pacific Coast 
OREGON 

Corvallis. Bids for the construction of a 
library building on the Oregon Agricultural 
College campus have been opened and the con- 
tract awarded to Snook & Traver, of Salem, 
at $83,300. Bids were made on alternative 
plans and the final selection involved a struc- 
ture ready for use, but not wholly completed 
inside. The new library, designed by Archi- 
tect J. V. Bennes, of Portland, is to be 154 by 
06 feet, of brick with terra cotta trimmings, 
three stories, with basement, fireproof stack- 
rooms and a reading room seating 300. It 
will contain study and lecture rooms, seminary 
rooms, book binding and repair quarters and 
office rooms for the librarian. 


Pendleton. In a written opinion, Attorney 
General Brown has advised R. I. Keater, dis- 
trict attorney for Umatilla County, that it will 
be no violation of the state constitution for 
the city of Pendleton to contract with the 
county court of Umatilla County to contribute 
to the support of the Public Library owned 
and operated by the county. This question 
has been much discussed in Pendleton, as the 
point was raised that this action would be in 
violation of section 9 of article 11 of the con- 
stitution, which provides that no county, city, 
etc., shall become a stockholder in any joint 
stock company or raise money for, or loan its 
credit to any such company, corporation or 
association. “The city has authority to main- 
tain a library either as the owner thereof or 
by contract with another to maintain such 
library and furnish library facilities to its 
citizens and in either case it does not become 
a stockholder of or contribute in aid of the 
one furnishing the library facilities,” says the 
attorney general. 


Portland. After considerable controversy, 
the county commissioners have renewed their 
lease with the Multnomah Law Library Asso- 
ciation. This means that $1 must be paid the 
county clerk for every complaint filed and 50 
cents for every answer filed in the Circuit 
Court. The system means that, although the 
client is compelled to pay his fees, his attorney, 
who may not be a member of the Law 
Library Association, does not have access to 
the library. 
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IDAHO 
Twin Falls, After several years of discus- 
sion, details have finally been worked out re- 
garding the Carnegie Library to be built here. 
It is now announced that active work will be- 
gin on the structure within a few weeks. It 
will be 82 by 33 feet, one story high, and will 
have a full basement which will be fitted up 
for a lecture and club room. The design for 
the building was drawn by Burton E. Morse of 
this city. 
UTAH 
Payson. The Public Library was formally 
opened June 2 with a public reception, and 
distribution of books began the following 
Monday. Mrs. Frank Ingalls is librarian. 


NEVADA 

Carson City. The state librarian and his 
staff have been for some time engaged in the 
cataloging of the 75,000 volumes in the library, 
and in the preparation of copy for a printed 
catalog. The catalogs will be ready for dis- 
tribution during the summer. Chap. 185 of the 
laws passed by the last session of the state 
legislature requires the state librarian to pre- 
pare and publish an author and subject catalog 
of all books in the miscellaneous department 
of the State Library. Copies of the catalog 
are to be sent to every school library in Ne- 
vada and to any resident who may apply for 
the same. Books will be lent to residents for 
four weeks, return postage being the only 
charge. 


Canada 


ONTARIO 

There are now 305 public libraries in the 
province, 199 of which have reading rooms 
furnished with periodicals and newspapers. 
The expenditure by public libraries has in- 
creased 350 per cent in ten years, and the 
number of public library books read by the 
people per year have increased three and one- 
half times since 1006; 5,000,000 books were 
borrowed from the public libraries of Ontario 
last year. It is expected that there will be 
fewer institutes in the province this year, but 
that those held will be larger and will have a 
more valuable program. 


QUEBEC 

Montreal, The city’s new Public Library, 
under construction for the past two years, is 
finished, and the move from the old building 
was made in May. The new building with its 
imposing facade facing Lafontaine street on 
Sherbrooke street, is a magnificent structure, 
its perfect lines and well balanced plans giving 
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it a striking effect. It has cost over half a 
million dollars. The library was opened for 
the first time on May 13, when Marshal Joffre 
visited the city. Two and a half minutes was 
all the time which Marshal Joffre was able 
to spend at the new library, but it was a visit 
that will be long remembered, for the first 
name on the visitor’s register is that of “J. 
Joffre.” As the soldier entered, Hector Gar- 
neau, the librarian, handed him a golden key 
in token of the fact that it was he who had 
officially opened the library. C. E. Bonin, 
consul general of France, introduced Mr. Gar- 
neau to the marshal, who said a few simple 
words of pleasure at being present. Entering 
the building the Marshal of France was given 
a pen by Mr. Garneau, and affixed his signa- 
ture. He was followed in order of signatures 
by Mr. Bonin, Sir Lomer Gouin, premier of 
the province, Mayor Martin, the Rev. Dr. 
Farthing, Bishop of Montreal, and several 
others of the party. The register will form 
one of the proudest possessions of the library. 
Foreign 
FRANCE 
Paris. The librarian of the Bibliothéque 
Polonaise, Ladislas Strzembosz, well known in 
French learned circles for his knowledge of 
bibliography and heraldry, has recently died. 
Founded many years ago by Polish refugees, 
this library was located in a quaint old build- 
ing on the Quai d’Orleans, in the heart of 
ancient Paris. Many of the most famous Pol- 
ish patriots of the past century were among its 
benefactors. At the present time the library 
contains some 80,000 volumes and the Adam 
Mickiewicz museum, formed of the manu- 
scripts, portraits, and other objects which be- 
longed to the poet, all the editions and transla- 
tions of his works, and a great number of 
printed articles concerning him, according to 
the Paris correspondent of the Dial. “Among 
other notable things in this library are a fine 
collection of engravings and autographs, a 
part of the archives of the Polish Legation 
which existed in France at the beginning of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, and historic documents 
like the act of dethronement of the Czar 
Nicholas, voted and signed in 1831 by the 
Senate and Chamber of Nuncios of Poland. 
The confiscation of the libraries in Poland 
explains the creation of Polish libraries in 
foreign lands, the first being that at Paris.” 
The present librarian is M. Ladislas Mickie- 
wicz, the grandson of the poet. 
SWEDEN 
Biblioteksbladet, a new Swedish library pub 
lication, the first number of which was men- 
tioned in the Lrprary JOURNAL, May, 1916, has 
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now started its second year. The contents for 
the first year included articles on the open 
shelf system, a clearing-house for duplicates, 
and the plan of having central collections of 
books in the cities and counties, especially for 
the use of students. In the two numbers of 
1917 that have so far appeared the attention 
of the libraries has been called, among other 
things, to the importance of collecting mate- 
rial of local interest. This matter has also 
been taken up in the form of bibliographies 
for certain of the provinces of Sweden. The 
plan of having catalog cards printed for the 
libraries, as is now done in many other coun 
tries, has become a question of vital interest 
in Sweden, and a plan for having this done 
on a small scale is the subject of an article in 
the last number. Since Sweden has no publi- 
cation corresponding to the A. L. A. Booklist, 
Biblioteksbladet devotes part of its space to 
notes on new publications. 
SWITZERLAND 

Berne. Schweizerische Landesbibliothek. Dr. 
Marcel Godet, director. (Rpt.—1915.) In spite 
of curtailment of funds and a reduced staff, 
the library reports no curtailment of service 
to the public in either the circulation or the 
reference work. Especial care has been given 
to collecting war material bearing on Switz- 
erland. Efforts were made to collect all bro- 
chures, leaflets, etc., concerning frontier de- 
fense, especially those memorial sheets issued 
by the several military units; also the printed 
material put out by the numerous relief com- 
mittees and all those more or less short-jived 
institutions called into being by the extraordi- 
nary situation. The press bureau of the War 
Office deposits a copy of all Swiss papers re- 
ceived by the bureau. The bureau has also 
given the library a collection of 78 volumes 
of clippings covering 1914 and 1915 and in- 
cluding only material relating to Switzerland 
which had appeared in the foreign non-Swiss 
press. The library also has the assurance that 
the War Office press bureau will turn over to 
it after the war is over all the confiscated 
printed material and all that printed material 
which appeared in violation of the law. Totalac- 
cessions 14,768; total circulation 31,201 volumes. 
The report announces the fact of a formal 
agreement between the library and book trade, 
whereby the latter is to deposit in the library 
one copy of every book published for the reg- 
ular market. In return the library is to re- 
construct its Bulletin of Accession and to is- 
sue it monthly. The report furthermore con 
tains the second annual return of the census 
of Swiss literary production 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


ART LIBRARIES 

The problem of the applied and decorative 
arts. Frank Weitenkampf. The Museum, 
May, 1917. p. 10-12. 

Art librarians have for some time been no- 
ticing a lack of mental and technical training 
in a certain proportion of designers who come 
to them for facts and stimulus to the fancy. 
Corroboration from manufacturers, editors of 
trade periodicals, teachers and designers en- 
couraged the librarians to investigate the mat- 
ter. At a meeting of the New York Library 
Club in January, 1917, the subject was dis- 
cussed by art librarians and others, and the 
conclusion reached that the problem resolved 
itself into one of helping the untrained stu- 
dent or designer, 

The meeting attracted wide attention in the 
trade press. It was reported in The Uphol- 
sterer, the Wall Paper News, The Jewelers’ 
Circular, and Woman's Wear. Mr. C. R. Clif- 
ford, editor of The Upholsterer, proposed the 
formation of an “American Society of Arts 
and Decoration” to bring about needed 
changes. “Such an association would be sup- 
ported by established decorative firms, furni- 
ture firms, lace, upholstery goods, dress silk, 
jewelry and other lines requiring artists and 
designers. It would serve as a center where 
a designer looking for a position could place 
his work so that it could be seen. The very 
diversity of interests of the people whom the 
problem touches would indicate the possibili- 
ties of its membership. 

“Abroad, active interest in such work em- 
braces not only manufacturers, designers and 
sellers, but museum officials, writers, libra- 
rians, public officials and laymen. We have 
further possibilities in the art department of 
our Federations of Women’s Clubs. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has for several 
seasons had lectures for designers and sales- 
people, and the French Institute in the United 
States intends to have classes in costume de- 
sign.” 

And where does the library come in this 
work? “In helping to emphasize ‘art’ in that 
‘commercializing of art’ which is not only 
proper but a good thing.” 
sINDING, NEWRERRY 

The so-called “Newberry binding” is a 
form of binding used for pamphlets at the 
Newberry Library. It consists of two covers 


current library literature 


of photographic mounting board, glued to a 
strip of English cloth, yellow in color, which 
in turn is attached to the back and sides of 
the book by glue and wire staples. The 
staples are driven thru the cloth strip and 
the book at a distance of about a quarter of 
an inch from the back, and the ends turned 
on the other side. The cloth serves as a 
pliable, strong hinge for the covers; it is 
turned over the sides at top and bottom; thus 
hinds book and covers firmly together. The 
hack is lettered lengthwise with title and call 
number. The binding of each pamphlet costs 
the library about twenty cents, and is ex- 
tremely serviceable. 


LiprARY WORK FOR 

A note in the Library World says that the 
Manchester and Salford Blind Aid Society. 
in Manchester, Eng., possesses a library of 
over 7000 volumes, of which Miss Loudon is 
librarian. “The stock comprises all branches 
of literature, and last year the issues were 
6000. It has both a lending and reference 
collection, and acts as a depository for other 
districts. Some twenty towns in the north- 
ern counties borrow books from it in return 
for a small annual subscription. Any blind 
person not provided for by these means may 
become a member by paying 5s. a vear 
Members of the society themselves emboss 
hooks for addition to the collection, and the 
library is also affiliated to the National Library 
for the Blind.” 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library is now 
ready to lend books in embossed type to blind 
readers in the Southern states, and has just 
issued a list of “Books for the blind in the 
Birmingham Library” which will be sent 
free of charge to any one requesting it. 
The collection of about six hundred books 
comprises mainly those in American Braille 
with a few in Line, Moon Type and New 
York Point. It is thru the co-operation of 
the American Library Association committee 
on work with the blind, the Perkins Institu- 
tion, the Free Library of Philadelphia and the 
Birmingham Association for the Blind, that 
this loan collection has been made possible, 
each of the libraries making its resources 
available to supplement the books in the Bir- 
mingham Library 
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Book WAGON DELIVERY 

The Free Library of Newton, Mass., has start- 
ed experimental service to residents on three 
of Newton’s hills—Chestnut Hill, Waban Hill, 
and Oak Hill. On one day of each week the 
library will make a house-to-house delivery 
of books. Upon request the driver will call 
Thursday morning to collect books to be re- 
turned, and books will be delivered in the 
afternoon or as soon thereafter as possible. 
Orders for books may be mailed or telephoned, 
or written orders may be given to the driver. 


BooKLISTS 

The present enthusiasm for food conserva- 
tion has already affected the library. The 
Cleveland Public Library reports that in its 
“Popular Library” there has been an unpre- 
cedented use of books on diet, cost of living, 
budgets and food values. 

Many libraries are answering the demand 
for books of this type with special lists. 
Among the lists on gardening are: “Garden 
books in Case Library, Cleveland” ; “Gardens” 
issued by the Milton, Mass., Public Library; 
“Shade trees and gardening,” Detroit Public 
Library; “Some books on gardens in the City 
Library” and “The vegetable garden,” Spring- 
field, Mass.; “House, home and garden” and 
“Just vegetables,” Buffalo Public Library; and 
“War gardens,” which gives the proper plant- 
ing seasons for the common vegetables, Jack- 
sonville Public Library. The latter was given 
to all school children, and was also distributed 
thru local seed stores and by letter, as well as 
from the library desk. The Library Poster, 
Seattle, devotes its June issue to a gardening 
list. The April issue of the Cardiff [Wales] 
Libraries’ Review, is a special food production 
number. Recent numbers of library bulletins 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Brockton, Mass.; and 
of the Library Association of Portland, Ore- 
gon, also feature food production. 

Among the reading lists on household eco- 
nomics are “A selected list of books on do- 
mestic production and preservation of food” 
issued by the Boston Public Library; and 
“Foods; practical studies of kinds, values and 
preparation,” Buffalo Public Library. The 
Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin includes 
a list on the high cost of living. 

Library Leatlets nos. 24-27 issued by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, are en- 
titled “Useful books for the dairyman,” “Busi- 
ness books for better farming”; “Books on 
farm machinery”; “Books on vegetable gar- 
dening.” 

In New York City, Mayor Mi'tchel’s Food 
Supply Committee has issued a “Garden 
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primer,” intended to instruct amateur gar- 
deners. Similar pamphlets, “The food gar- 
den primer” and “Directions for preparing and 
planting a garden,” have been prepared by the 
National Food Garden Commission 
and the Garden Ciub of America, respective 
ly. These are practical guides, and do not in 
clude reading lists. 


BooKPLATES 

The annual report of the Dover (N. H.) 
Public Library records the gift of a consider- 
able collection of bookplates 

“The collection, as it came to the library, 
consisted of two large scrap books pasted full, 
some hundreds of loose plates, and many 
irregular mounts with two and three plates 
on a mount. The whole number have now 
been mounted singly and arranged in uniform 
boxes, according to the advice of a _ well- 
known Boston collector. First are a few 
examples of each of the historical styles; early 
armorial, Jacobean, Chippendale, ribbon and 
wreath, modern armorial. Then come a few 
specimens of some of the more important de- 
signers; Smith, French, Spenceley, Von Bay- 
ros, Chambers, Hopson and others. Then 
plates of institutions, colleges, libraries, mu- 
seums, then plates without names, for in the 
early days of bookplates, the heraldic designs 
were supposed to identify ownership, and were 
used instead of names. Then the remainder, 
which constitutes by far the greater part of 
the collection, is arranged alphabetically by 
the name of the owner of the plate. This 
all makes a collection of 3670 specimens, with 
about 500 duplicates in addition. These dupli- 
cates by exchange with other collectors may 
be used in the future to make the collection 
more complete. With the plates are a number 
of periodicals and books pertaining to their 
description and history and several bibliogra- 
phies; the whole making a collection in which 
the library and the city may take a justifiable 
pride.” 

A notable collection of bookplates was 
given to Western Reserve University last win 
ter by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lemperly of Cleve 
land, in memory of their daughter Lucia, a 
student in the College for Women, who died 
in 1915. The collection consists of about five 
hundred and forty bookplates and other en- 
gravings by Edwin Davis French, the fore 
most American designer and engraver of book- 
plates. It has been placed in the custody of 
the Adelbert College Library, which is the cen- 
ral Itbrary of the University, and for the 
present will he kept and exhibited in the Eng 
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lish Library at the College for Women, where 
attractive accommodations have been provided 
for it. 

With this collection Mr. and Mrs. Lemperly 
gave several of the standard works on book- 
plates, the catalogs of Mr. French’s book- 
plates as exhibited by the Grolier Club in New 
York and the Rowfant Club in Cleveland, and 
the volume published as a memorial to Mr. 
French which includes a check-list of his en- 
gravings. Of the two hundred and ninety- 
nine bookplates recorded in this check-list the 
Lemperly Collection contains examples of all 
but six, besides half a dozen that are not in- 
cluded in the list. A great many of these are 
represented by two or more impressions from 
different states of the same plate, the varia- 
tions thus shown often being highly interest- 
ing to a careful observer. The bookplate col- 
lection is especially remarkable for the numer- 
ous trial proofs and print proofs given by Mr. 
French to his friend Mr. Lemperly and signed 
by the artist, many of which bear presenta- 
tion inscriptions. All the plates are mounted 
and labelled with great care. 

A distinguished list of persons, societies, 
clubs, and institutions employed Mr. French's 
services. In the Lemperly collection are found 
the bookplates of Whitelaw Reid, George Har- 
vey, Thomas Mott Osborne, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, Theodore L. DeVinne, Barrett Wen- 
dell, Gecrge W. Vanderbilt, George J. Gould, 
Henry C. Frick, Beverly Chew, Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, and Lucy M. Salmon, as well as the 
plates which were produced by Mr. French 
for the Grolier Club, the Authors’ Club, the 
Union League Club, the New York Yacht 
Club, the Cosmos Club in Washington, the 
Colonial Dames of America, the New York 
Public Library, the John Crerar Library, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Worcester 
Art Museum, Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, Princeton University, Johns Hopkins 
University, and Vassar College. 

To this collection a later gift added eighty- 
two finely mounted bookplates used by cele- 
brated men and women. Some of these were 
designed by well-known artists, among whom 
E. A. Abbey, Walter Crane, and Kate Green- 
away are represented. The collection includes 
the bookplate of Edward Fitzgerald drawn by 
Thackeray, that of Rudyard Kipling designed 
by his father, J. Lockwood Kipling, and Ellen 
Terry’s bookplate designed by her son Gordon 
Craig. 


Borrowrrs—Carps 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library has 
considerably revised its rules, with the result 
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that the privileges accorded to the public have 
been greatly increased. 

Beginning Jan. 1, library card holders may 
keep books not specially restricted four weeks 
instead of two, as heretofore. 

A special card, designated as a visitor's 
card, will be issued to persons staying in 
Kansas City only a short time, for a term not 
to exceed three months. A guarantor will be 
required, as for permanent cards. 

Persons whose names are in the current 
city or telephone directories will be issued 
cards on application, on reference of two other 
persons whose names also are in one of the 
current directories. 

The new rules for the public library make 
other changes, all worked out with the pur- 
pose of giving the library the maximum of 
usefulness. 

“If such books as are renewed require four 
weeks for proper reading, there seems to me 
to be no use for the shorter limit and renewal 
privileges,” Purd B. Wright, librarian, said in 
an interview. “Lengthening the limit will 
accomplish the end of greater economy in the 
conduct of the library and minimize our 
troubles. 

“In working out the new rules I have added 
a 14-day limit, making 4-day, 7-day and 14- 
day limit books. These are not renewable, 
and include books for which there is special 
demand. 

“Another special card provided for in the 
new rules is the teacher’s or student’s card, 
which entitles the holder to six books at one 
time for use in school work or study, in addi- 
tion to the two books allowed on the regular 
card. These special books can be kept the 
length of the term of study. 

“We have done away with the dual card sys- 
tem. Only one card will be issued to each 
applicant, which will be good for either fic- 
tion or non-fiction books or both. Another 
change will be the closer restriction of dupli- 
cate cards. Only one duplicate will be issued 
free for a lost card. Other duplicates will 
be charged for at ten cents each. 

“Books will be stamped hereafter with the 
date of issuance instead of the date of return, 
as heretofore. 

“One of the most effective changes pro- 
vided in the new rules is the limitation to 
one transfer from one card to another. A 
great number of reading clubs have been 
formed, just on the strength of the transfer 
privilege. The new book shelves were watched 
closely by representatives of these reading 
clubs, and as soon as a group of popular 
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new books arrived, these club members 
swooped down on them and they soon were 
gone. The general reading public never got 
a chance at them.” 


Bureau oF Rartway Economics Liprary 

The library of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics in its inter-library relations. R. H 
Johnston. Spec. Libs., Jan., 1917. p. 1-8. 

Under the broad purview of the railway 
presidents who have directed the work, the 
library of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
has developed into a quasi-public institution 
used by all classes of individuals, business 
firms and libraries. In order that all the lit- 
erature relating to the economic aspects of 
railway transportation might be made avail- 
able for the investigator, a record of the rail- 
way content of ninety-six libraries in America 
and Europe (which are listed in Mr. John- 
ston’s article) is kept. In addition to the 
service of this union catalog, inter-library ac- 
tivity is furthered by the bureau’s bibliograph- 
ical lists, on which are indicated the various 
libraries in which the items listed may be con- 
sulted. These lists are distributed freely 
among libraries except in cases of hurried 
compilation, and even then copies are sent out 
when there is opportunity to make the needed 
explanations. Dr. Johnston gives a long list 
of the various lists the bureau have compiled, 
showing a wide range of subject matter. 

A third development from the union catalog 
is the duplicate collection. The bureau solicits 
from other libraries their duplicates which re- 
late to railways, and in purchasing lots at 
auction the bureau acquires duplicates of its 
own. These duplicates are distributed on open 
exchange with a view to localities, relative 
completeness of sets and relative interest 
“The bureau supplies copy to the Library of 
Congress for printed catalog cards for cur- 
rent books and important pamphlets which 
relate to railways which are not already pro- 
vided with cards.... Ina small way the bu- 
reau library is now calling the attention of 
the librarians of some of the special libraries 
to titles relating to their field which crop up 
within our own.” In cataloging the articles 
in current railway magazines the bureau prints 
its own cards and is willing to furnish at cost 
duplicate cards to other libraries. 


CATALOGING 
The reasons anent cataloging. Mary E 
Baker. Pub. Libs., April, 1917. p. 138-140 
There are several reasons why the supply of 
catalogers is short. Those who are not cata- 
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logers will say it is because direct contact 
with the public is so much more interesting; 
because the opportunities for social service 
are so much greater in the circulation de- 
partment, the children’s room or at the refer- 
ence desk; that while the catalog is a very 
useful adjunct, the other phases of the work 
are much more vital. The girl who goes into 
library school finds the student who prefers 
cataloging is regarded as a freak, and the 
course a necessary evil. If in spite of the 
prejudice she decides to take up cataloging, 
in too many libraries she finds herself working 
for seven or eight hours a day, six days in 
the week, in a badly crowded room, or one 
that is poorly lighted and poorly ventilated 
Thruout the day she has little or no oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse, so that if she is 
a stranger, evening finds her without the 
needed human companionship for recreation 
hours. 

Most universities and colleges grant a few 
academic privileges to heads of departments 
altho very seldom are they accorded academic 
rank, no matter how many degrees they are 
required to possess. Their position is to this 
extent better than that of their assistants who 
are neither students, nor faculty, nor yet 
“other officers,” even tho their collegiate and 
professional training may be superior to that 
of many within the academic circle. Academic 
lines are not always democratic lines and here, 
too, the cataloger, far more than the assis- 
tant at the desk, is in need of a buoyant dis- 
position and abundant resources within her- 
self if she is to obtain the relaxation she so 
greatly needs. 

In properly arranged rooms, under intelli- 
gent, sympathetic direction, cataloging is not 
unpleasant or narrowing work, but until it is 
spoken of with more respect and the working 
conditions are improved, the supply of cata- 
logers will be short. It is not a question of 
the intrinsic nature of the work. It is a ques- 
tion of the conditions under which it is 
done. 


CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 

A debtor to his profession; certification of 
librarians. Mary J. Booth Public libraries, 
Jan., 1917. p. 5-8 

Librarianship cannot, Miss Booth decides, 
be considered a profession until the course in 
preparation for it is as well standardized as 
those for the professions of law and medicine 
—until such a time librarianship must content 
itself with being called a vocation. 

Higher standards both in general and in 
technical education are urgently needed for 
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librarianship, with state certification required 
by law. Certificates of different grades should 
be provided for libraries of different sizes, as 
well as for the different classes of librarians 
and assistants. Provision should be made for 
the advancement of persons holding a low- 
grade certificate, and a limited number of 
years for holding such a certificate would 
automatically drop those who did not advance. 
Certificates might be granted by a specially 
qualified board or by the state library exten- 
sion commission. 

Another problem closely related to raising 
the standard of entrance requirements is that 
of raising the standard of those engaged in 
library work. Almost all librarians read regu- 
larly at least one library periodical in which 
are found methods of bettering service ren- 
dered the public. Besides magazines there are 
books, professional and general, on these sub- 
jects. Attendance at a recognized library sum- 
mer school will do much to increase the effec- 
tiveness of library work. State supervision, 
provided it is carried on in a sympathetic and 
constructive manner, cannot fail to be of prac- 
tical help. Attendance at the annual meet- 
ings of the American Library Association and 
of the state association where fresh opinions 
are encountered, is stimulating. But after all 
good work depends on the individual, and the 
wagon hitched to a star is the only motto for 
sincerely ambitious folk. 

To conclude her paper Miss Booth gives 
point to the well known maxim of loving the 
labor of your work by citing pertinent passages 
from Prof. John Erskine’s “The moral obliga- 
tion to be intelligent.” 


CHILDREN, WoRK WITH 

At the Tacoma Public Library the rule au- 
thorizing the transfer of children from the 
juvenile to the adult department at the age of 
16 has been changed so that children will now 
be transferred to the adult department on 
entering high school. Those under 16 not at- 
tending high school will be transferred when 
in the judgment of the children’s librarian 


they are ready for it. 


Library work with children: a synoptical 
criticism. Henry E. Legler. Pub. Libs., Oct., 
1916. p. 345-348. 

Mr. Legler has prefaced his general crit- 
icism of library work with children with the 
following synopsis: 

1. Too many hours spent in reading. 

2. Books read fragmentarily, and not di- 
gested. 

3. Best books neglected for the latest books. 
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4. Too many books written especially for 
children. 

5. Too many abridgements, extracts and 
compressions of masterpieces. 

6. Too many titles purchased and duplicates 
of best books too illiberally supplied, 

Questions as to where the story hour should 
be conducted and how useful are picture bul- 
letins are of relatively minor importance, but 
it is of supreme moment that the child should 
have the right book. In the average children’s 
room there is an over-supply of books that are 
not worth while. Unhampered access to this 
abundance creates disrespect for the book it- 
self and indifference to its contents. The 
bolting of many books results in mental dys- 
pepsia. The classics have been given so med- 
icinally in school that lighter books are sought 
as a relief. A librarian who is familiar with 
good literature and can recommend books she 
has read is the best antidote for these con- 
ditions. It should not be implied that library 
work with children has been a failure. Good 
has come from it and the children’s room of 
to-day should be recognized as an important 
factor in the influence of the library of to- 
morrow. 


To facilitate better work with teachers and 
pupils in the schools of Cleveland, the Public 
Library has sent the following letter to teach- 
ers in grade schools and junior high schools: 


In order to make it possible for all children to have 
access to books on subjects assigned to them in con 
nection with their school work, the following plan has 
been worked out: 

Temporary Reference Books 

Copies of books which give only a short account 
of the subject required will be kept as temporary 
reference at the branch and all children are expected 
to consult them there. They will not be allowed to 
take such books home. Books which cannot be con 
sulted quickly will be loaned for home reading. 
Notice of Assignments 

The best ard fullest service can be obtained only 
by teachers notifying the nearest branch of her weekly 
assignments. The enclosed card is for such use. A 
supply of these cards can be procured from the 
nearest branch. 

Teachers’ Privileges 

In loaning books on a given subject, teachers will 
be given preference over the children as regards both 
the surplus copies, if any, of books for home reading. 
But one copy cf any one book may be borrowed by 
a teacher. 

Direct Application Requested 

Teachers are requested to make direct application 
for books; they are requested not to use the library 
cards of individual children for the purpose of obtain 
ing books for use in their school room. 

This plan will enable all the children in a given 
room to obtain information on a subject, additional 
to that in their text-books. 

W. H. Brett, Librarian. 


COUNTY EXTENSION WORK 
Guilford county, N. C. has set a good 
example of town and country co-operation, 
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says The Progressive Farmer. The county 
commissioners there and the authorities of 
the city of Greensboro are co-operating to 
make the Greensboro Library a county li- 
brary instead of a city library. The commis- 
sioners have appropriated $1250 a year to 
help support the library on condition that all 
white residents of the country have equal 
privileges in getting and using books on call, 
and that six library sub-stations be established 
at six post offices in the county. Fifty vol- 
umes are sent to each post office for one 
month and then a new lot of fifty is sent. 
Of course, these six sub-stations are so situ- 
ated that nearly everybody in the county is 
now in reach of the world’s best literature. 


EXHIBITS 

The Grand Rapids Public Library has had 
two exhibits of timely interest that have at- 
tracted special attention. One was a very 
beautiful collection of pictures of the United 
States Army showing the various uniforms 
from Revolutionary times to the present. The 
pictures were taken from a portfolio of water- 
colors, with some text, published in 1890 by 
George Barrie of Philadelphia. There are 12 
volumes in the full set. 

In one of the corridors of the building there 
was shown a collection of photographic fac- 
similes of posters used by the Germans in 
Belgium and France. Along with the fac- 
simile was given the English translation of 
the poster. No exhibition shown in some time 
has attracted such intense interest. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Reading of high school students and how to 
improve it. Sara C. Evans. Pub. Libs., 
March, 1917, p. 123-126; April, p. 168. 

To train children of high school age to read 
good books for the pure enjoyment of the 
printed page is one of the greatest problems 
of the school librarian. The movie gives them 
the actual picture of David's stage coach and 
saves the trouble of wading thru a “tiresome” 
Dickens novel and—of using the imagination. 
Hence the demand for books “where they're 
doin’ somethin’ or sayin’ somethin’ all the 
time.” 

When high school pupils read newspapers, 
the sensational pages are usually favored and 
their magazine taste runs to the purely enter- 
taining type in which the picture often gives 
distorted ideas of life. They want books that 
end happily even if that happiness may have 
been gained in a questionable way. 

Because of these conditions it is in the prov- 
ince of the high school librarian, rather than in 
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that of the regular librarian, to offer, sugges- 
tions for their improvement. 

If the high school librarian sends out to 
the grades from the sixth up groups of inter- 
esting books, the children feel that the school 
library belongs to them. If the library en- 
courages the children to return the books 
themselves, when they enter the high school 
they will be familiar with its library and will 
have confidence in the librarian’s judgment. 

The co-operation of all the teachers is es- 
sential. The teachers of English should work 
with the librarian in preparing lists of sug- 
gested reading for each class in the high 
school. The lists should be revised each year 
to guard against monotony and should be 
varied. The school librarian has the advan- 
tage of not being compelled to meet the public 
demand, but she must consider the opinions 
of parents. When pupils ask for the impos- 
sible adventures of young heroes in aero- 
planes, automobiles, etc., they must be subtly 
guided to books whose characters really live. 

From time to time the librarian can arouse 
the interest of teachers outside of the English 
department by sending them short lists of new 
material of special reference to their particu- 
lar subjects. Include clippings, postcards, 
magazine illustrations and advertising fold- 
ers as well as books. 

Magazines in which athletics are well feat- 
ured can be used as hait for the boy who 
reads only the sporting page. Attractively 
illustrated editions of the classics will appeal 
to others. A reading hour in the library dur- 
ing which some one with a pleasant voice and 
a love of poetry reads something stimulating 
from the poets will have better results than 
the reading of the same literature in the class- 
room, 

The librarian has an excellent opportunity 
to study the individual tastes of pupils when 
they come for special reference work and ct 
that time can make suggestions. It is a good 
plan to keep a list of books which pupils would 
like to have in the library. Another satis- 
factory plan is to have a shelf filled with at- 
tractive books (not on the lists for suggested 
reading) to be read only after reference work 
is done and not taken from the library 


Hours 

The March issue of Public Libraries prints 
a table (p. 109) giving the required number 
of hours of service per week and the length of 
vacations in twenty-six public libraries. The 
twenty-six libraries average per week 41.5 
hours. One library gives two months’ vaca- 
tion; eleven allow one month to all; three give 
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one month to seniors, three weeks to juniors; 
three allow one month to the librarian and three 
weeks to the assistants; in four all receive 
three weeks and in two libraries, the vacation 
period is less than three weeks. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARIES—IN COL- 
LEGES 

Report of the committee on university and 

college libraries. Harriet A. Wood. Jour. of 

Nat. Educ. Assn., March, 1917. p. 651-652. 
This committee was organized because it 

was felt that library work in the public schools 

depends upon the attitude of the teacher. The 
teacher often comes from university or col- 
lege with little idea of how to use a library 
independently or of training the pupils to 
do so. 

The committee recommends: 

1. That every college give classes in library 
training to students. 

2. That there be a staff to carry on this work. 
Instruction in the use of books as tools is 
as necessary as laboratory work in science. 

3. Since many college students teach in public 
schools, courses should be offered on the 
best books for grade and high school work 
by the English department, department of 
education or library staff. Outlines of col- 
lege instruction in libraries should be in- 
cluded in literary exhibits. Outlines are 
being prepared by Mrs. Ida A. Kidder, 
librarian of Oregon Agricultural College, 
and Lucy E, Fay of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

4. Handbooks on the resources and arrange- 
ment of the library should be given each 
student. The handbook prepared by Vassar 
College is a good example. 

5. Preparation of bibliographies in proper 
form by the students adds to the usefulness 
of the library. The history department at 
Vassar College has issued two pamphlets of 
this kind. 


LipRARIANS—PERSONAL LIFE 

Being fit. [Delivered before the Library 
schools of Illinois and Wisconsin.] Adam 
Strohm. Pub. Libs., April, 1917. p. 135-138. 

Mr. Strohm of the Detroit, Mich., Public 
Library, feels that, in realizing the aims of 
the library, mere equipment and educational 
machinery should not be overestimated. The 
librarian must be a disciple and a student no 
less than a business manager and influence 
must be exerted by weight of personality, 
mental power and moral calibre rather than 


by any rigid scheme of rules. The success of 


a librarian will depend largely upon the ideals 
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that he as a scholar and public servant can 
bring to his work. The best work is an ex- 
pression of the personality itself. 

Mr. Strohm lays down certain precepts with 
regard to the preservation of personal dignity. 
Make a dignified appearance. Dress with re- 
straint and good taste. Do not gossip. Do 
rot appear over sympathetic in your service. 
I1 addresses on library work, avoid the use of 
sensational utterances, half-truths, and gen- 
eralities. Shun the “confidence” man methods 
of exploiting the library as a sort of short cut 
to intellectual attainments. 


—READING OF 

The book symposium and its reason for 
being. Emma Felsenthal. Pub. Libs., Jan., 
1917. p. 4-5. 

Miss Felsenthal has briefly and forcefully 
summed up the danger as well as the good to 
librarians of “browsing.” A delightful pastime 
it is, but one must not be deceived into think- 
ing this is reading; it is only tasting, which to 
the real book lover is merely the means of 
selecting what is later to be read. Much of 
what is termed browsing must be done by 
librarians as a part of their professional rou- 
tine. After the novelty of the library has 
worn off one is led to browse in an imper- 
sonal manner with both eyes open to other 
readers, and no thought for one’s own per- 
sonal tastes. This, Miss Felsenthal points 
out, is the mistake of others than the ama- 
teur, for “the librarian of all people needs to 
preserve his personal enthusiasms, to read and 
re-read his favorite author, his favorite book, 
and to read on his favorite subject, without 
forever considering the author, the book, or 
the subject in relation to other readers than 
himself.” 

It is only by retaining one’s own enthusi- 
asms that one may make other enthusiasts, and 
this can be done in great measure by allow- 
ing books to hold their old vitality and inter- 
est. 


LIBRARIES—AS BOOKSELLERS 


In connection with their Christmas exhibits 
of children’s books the Washington Publi 
Library tried an experiment in December, 
1916, which was so successful that it will be 
repeated. Efforts toward co-operation with 
the local bookstores had previously been un- 
successful. This year with the approval of 
the booksellers, order blanks were multi- 
graphed, like the one reproduced below: 


Ballantyne 
} Brentano 


Kann 
Woodward & Lothrop 


Please 
order 
thru 
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and deliver C. O. D.—Charge—not later than 
Dec. 20 to 
Name Address 
the following books: 
Author Title Publisher Price 


The orders taken by members of the li- 
brary staff were forwarded to the bookshops, 
which in turn supplied and delivered the 
books as promptly as possible. The library 
gained nothing financially from this experi- 
ment, but in the help and guidance rendered 
to those buying books at this crowded season, 
and in the increase of desirable books re- 
ceived by children, the benefits were note- 
worthy. 

—DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING INTEREST 


A writer in the World’s Work for October, 
1916 (p. 611), describes some of the means 
used to popularize the Public Library in Ho- 
bart, Okla. Hobart is a town of 4000 inhabit- 
ants, with a $10,000 Carnegie Library which 
has been in operation five years. It contains 
over 4000 volumes, has a registration of 2400, 
and lent in 1915 more than 23,000 volumes. 
It is estimated that an equal amount of reading 
was done in the library during the year, in 
books, magazines and papers, and in the 
reference work by public school pupils 

The first year the library was open the 
stipulated $1000 was levied for its support. 
In i915 appreciation of the library had so 
grown that the city council voted $1900, the 
full sum asked by the trustees, for its support. 
This public sentiment was developed by fol- 
lowing the simple rule of all merchandising: 
get what the people want on your shelves, and 
then bring in the customers and get your 
goods out. 

Deciding that the children and young people 
were the most promising class to begin on, 
books most attractive to them were first 
sought. Then the librarian and members of 
the board visited every school room, displayed 
books with attractive bindings, told the ad- 
vantages to be derived from reading, and 
gave to each pupil a blank application for a 
borrower’s card, telling them to get the signa- 
tures of guarantors to the application, after 
which the card would be issued. Many failed 
to get these signatures, for various reasons, 
and the board presently abolished the require- 
ment. To-day borrower's cards are issued on 
the spot to all applicants. 

Again they went to the schools and handed 
out cards ready for use, except registering 
and numbering, and at once were swamped 
with demands for books. Parents and teachers 
seconded the demand. Books were ordered 


by hundreds, and additional funds for their 
purchase were provided. 
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Later borrower's cards were sent ready for 
use to a long list of taxpayers, business men, 
laborers, etc., without waiting for them to call 
at the library. Such cards are registered and 
numbered when presented for the purpose of 
borrowing. It is found that there are few 
delinquents and that the elimination of red 
tape has drawn many people to the library 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF 


Why give to libraries? New York Libs., 


March, 1917. p. 190-192. 
The question of the worthiness of a library 
to receive gifts is staunchly upheld in this 


short article, which is composed chiefly of the 
seven tabulated reasons pro. Altho it is ad- 
mitted that the individual must ultimately 
decide what cause he most desires to aid ma 
terially, nevertheless the suggestion that there 
are other and more pressing needs to be met 
than that of the public library is disputed in 
the following argument: 


1 Human life is shaped and developed by 
nothing else more directly and powerfully than 
by the ideas, images, emotions and ideals which 
are conveyed to the mind by books 


2. The library is the only institution that 
“gives nothing for nothing,” and therefore 
does not pauperize; whatever treasure it has 
to bestow, enriches people only to the degree 
that they themselves give their mind, thought, 
energy, labor to the acquiring of these treas- 
ures. 


3. The public library is the one institution 
by which the entire community, young er ol 


rich or poor, well or sick, is enriched 


i 


4. It is therefore a powerful, unifying factor 
in which all have a common bond and interest, 
without factions and cults. 


5. The expenditures for a library are justi 
fied, not only in terms of moral, intellectual 
and social benefits, but also in direct material 
profit, for the money saved by those who need 
information and can procure it free thru the 
library, may be used for other causes 


6. The library minimizes the need of all! 
kinds of charity, in its promotion of efficiency 
in labor, industry and general resources. The 
expense to a community of its library is repaid 
with interest in the reduction of its paupers 
and criminals. 


7. The library is a necessary part of every 
other institution of society. The school 
church, hospital or business organization is in 
without its accom 


complete and ineffective 
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panying store room of references and accumu- 
lated knowledge. 


The many functions of the modern public 
library are set forth as follows in a leaflet 
issued by the library in Davenport, Ia., under 
the caption, “I Am the Public Library.” 

I am the storehouse of knowledge in this 
city. 

I am opportunity. 

I am the continuation school for all. 

I hold within myself the desires, hopes, 
theories, philosophies, impressions, doctrines, 
culture, attainments, experiences and sciences 
of all ages. 

I am a house of wisdom and an institution 
of happiness. 

I am supported by the people for the people. 

I offer you the opportunity to know all 
there is to know about your work. 

I am for those who would enjoy fiction, 
poetry, philosophy, biography, or learn more 
about business, trade and science. 

I have books for all tastes and needs and 
creeds. 

I am free to the public to profit from and 
enjoy. 

I am in the care of courteous attendants, 
whose duty it is to help you to profit from 
me. 


I open my doors as a great public mental 
recreation ground for your leisure hours. 


LOCAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 

The library and local material. Frederick 
Landon. Ontario L. Rev., Feb., 1917. p. 61. 

“The broadsides and pamphlets, the crude 
pictures and political cartoons, the letters and 
diaries and all the other ephemeral material 
of one day,” writes Mr. Landon in connection 
with the work of libraries in the past, “now 
serves to illuminate the past, as books alone 
would never do. This was the local material in 
its day; in the light of after years it sets forth 
great national activities and development.” 

As local material is a very inclusive term, 
there is need for selection. The local news- 
paper is of foremost importance; then there 
follow reports, lists, etc., issued by municipal 
governments, churches, political parties, vo- 
ters’ lists, assessment rolls, church programs 
and reports, clippings from newspapers, books 
relating to the district and books by local 
authors. “The chief point to be emphasized 
in the collection of local material is to make 
it known and have it used. Public libraries 
should never be archives. ... The more use 
that is made of the collection the larger it 
will grow.” 
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MOVING PICTURES 

Librarians who have motion picture ma- 
chines in their libraries or who co-operate 
with the proprietors of commercial moving 
picture theaters, will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of the production of the Edison 
Conquest Pictures, handled by Forum Films, 
Inc., of New York city. Eight months ago 
Mr. Edison, aware of the growing demand 
for better films, decided to go ahead with 
the production of films, the first requirement 
being that they should be clean. 

Adaptations have been made of many good 
stories which have been favorites among boys 
and young men readers. The first program 
will include “The half back,” a picturization 
of Ralph Henry Barbour’s story of school life 
and football; “Captains of tomorrow,” a dress 
parade of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point; “The dinosaur and the 
baboon,” presenting a new group of animated 
mannikins; “The sea horse,” a short study of 
a little known fish; “A vanishing race”; a 
scene taken on the Blackfoot Indian Reserva- 
tion, and “Puss in boots,” a fairy tale told in 
silhouette. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Kidnapped,” will 
be among the early releases, as well as “Your 
obedient servant,” an adaptation of Anna 
Sewell’s “Black Beauty”; “For the honor of 
the school,” by Ralph Henry Barbour; “Gal- 
legher,” by Richard Harding Davis, and other 
boy classics that will lead boy and man along 
“the open road to romance and knowledge.” 


Museums 

The art museum and the public. M. G. Van 
Rensselaer. Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Mar, 1917. p. 57-64. 

This article is reprinted with a foreword 
by Robert W. de Forest, president of the mu- 
seum, from the North American Review, 
January, 1917. Knowledge of art and feeling 
for beautiful objects are distinctly different 
qualities. The problem of how to promote 
appreciation is one which our museums are 
considering more and more. The individual 
must educate himself, and the only outside aid 
must lie in the material furnished for this 
self-instruction. “This means that . . . almost 
all valid training in appreciation of art must be 
gained in the public museum or gallery. And 
it follows that in all possible ways the 
museum, the gallery, should itself facilitate, 
stimulate, and guide the self-education of the 
people.” 

Whether the art museum should exist for 
the “gifted few” or the general public is 
always moot, but the wide democratic cir- 
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cles usually triumph. Far greater problems, 
however, confront the museum in seeking to 
furnish aid and instruction. Shall the “fine 
arts,” strictly speaking, stand alone, or shall 
there be introduced in addition, artistic 
things of which the value is partly industrial, 
historical or ethnographical ? 

Fortunately the museums of to-day have 
reached the place where contributions are 
proffered, to be rejected by the museum at 
their discretion. 

With the growth of our museum collec- 
tions many people have advised their division 
into many small ones, located in different 
parts of the city. From a practical stand- 
point such a plan is too expensive, and the 
advantages to the student of having a widely 
diversified collection under one roof would 
be lost. The small, specialized collection, 
such as Mr. Altman’s, undoubtedly has a part 
to play in the community, but a large museum 
is a necessity to every city. 

Other questions are those of arrangement 
and classification, in order to furnish the 
greatest possible pleasure and_ instruction. 
Shall the objects be grouped according to 
historical period or according to kind, the 
latter being the old traditional plan? The 
former more modern method has met with de- 
cided success at the Metropolitan Museum, as 


the popularity of the Egyptian rooms testify. 
When this point is settled there is the ques- 


tion of selection. It seems good, on the 
whole, to allow the individual to choose for 
himself, thus learning the lesson of discrimina- 
tion as well as personal selection. The mass- 
ing of objects also appeals to a national in- 
herited love of rich display which is an Occi- 
dental trait. It would seem reasonable to 
build upon this characteristic rather than to 
ape the Japanese love of effective isolation, 
foreign to our tastes and natures. 

Museums are also working along lines of 
more distinct public instruction. There are 
being instituted study rooms, handbooks and 
treatises, illustrated lectures delivered at the 
museum or elsewhere, tours of the galleries 
under guidance, and loan collections. This 
is all pioneer work; we have no precedent in 
our own or other countries. 

“An appreciation of the value of visual in- 
struction” : this is the great need in our country. 
We must do more than merely “find time” 
for the cultivation of this appreciation, we 
must “make time,” and the museums should 
seek to render this cultivation easy. 

Common sense points to the necessity for 
zood handbooks, good labels, large scale plans 
of the building, cloak and parcel rooms, and 
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comfortable seats for rest and at the same 
time contemplation. And moreover plenty of 
space in which to enjoy that which is before 
one. 

The more that can be done to increase the 
attractiveness of the museum the more surel 
will it appeal to a large and varied publi 
drawn to its doors for every motive trom 
active enjoyment to creative work 


CO-OPERATION FROM 

Co-operation between a public library 
a museum. Margaret A. McVety. The 
seum, May, 1917. p. 31-33 

The idea of co-operation between the pub- 
lic library and the museum has been worked 
out very successfully in Newark, N. J. The 
Newark Museum was started in the Newark 
Public Library and has been developed under 
the care of the librarian, By means of printed 
signs thruout the building and by distribution 
of notices about special exhibits, library visit- 
ors have to a remarkable extent become mu- 
seum patrons. 

The Latin exhibit recently arranged is a 
good example of how the library and the 
museum work together. The library wished 
to exploit its generous collection of books 
and pictures relating to the Latins. The mu- 
seum not only furnished bronzes, marbles, old 
Roman coins and other objects, but put its ex- 
perience and skill at the service of the library 
in ideas, plans and arrangement for the whole 
exhibit. Visiting Latin classes received a more 
clear-cut impressions from the exhibit than 
if they had been directed to look up Roman 
antiquities for themselves in the museum 
Teachers were told that similar displays could 
be shown or lent at any time 

Co-operation with the museum is active in 
the various departments of the library. From 
the art department the museum draws on the 
library’s resources of pictures to supplement 
its displays and lending collections 
Its staff prepares groups, for ex- 
ample, on “The life of a river,” as teaching 


school 


selected 


lessons. 

The school department of the library thru its 
close connection with teachers and pupils 
brings the museum many visitors. The chil- 
dren’s department sends many more to the 
museum, while the museum furnishes the de- 
partment with interesting displays. The tech- 
nical department aids the museum in the 
scientific labeling of objects; it sends enquir- 
ers to the museum’s geological and zoological 
collections or to their demonstrations of tech- 
nical processes From the reference rooms 
visitors are constantly referred to the museum 
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The same co-operation with the museum pre- 
vails thruout the branches of the library. 

The museum staff gives advance informa- 
tion of its plans to the library, so that the 
latter may “take stock” of related reading 
material and compile reading lists about the 
objects displayed. 


MUSIC COLLECTION 

The Main Library in Cleveland has a large 
and rapidly increasing collection of music 
scores for circulation. Here may be found 
and borrowed for home use, songs by the 
standard composers of all nations. Folk-songs, 
college songs, part songs and collections for 
home music are included, and the sacred song 
writers of the past and present are quite fully 
represented. 

Among the instrumental scores, piano and 
organ music predominate, but music for piano 
and violin, piano and violoncello, and solo- 
violin, are already fairly well represented, and 
there is some chamber music and music for 
other solo instruments including the flute, be- 
sides instruction books for many of the in- 
struments. There is also an excellent collec- 
tion of grand opera, opera bouffe and light 
opera scores, with some oratorios and can- 
tatas. 

The library has most of the current and 
standard books on music theory and tech- 
nique, besides numerous volumes on the his- 
tory and interpretation of music, biographies 
of musicians, stories of the opera and of its 
great stars and even some books about the 
relation of music to the other arts and to 
sciences, as color-music, etc. 


PicturRES—CIRCULATION OF 

The St. Louis Public Library has com- 
menced the circulation of pictures available 
for wall decoration. These pictures, circulated 
from the art room, now include 300 Seeman 
prints of the old masters, 10 x 14 inches, and 
300 photographic reproductions of pictures in 
American galleries, made by the Detroit Pub- 
lishing Company, 9 x 11 inches. These are 
issued for six weeks experimentally. No limit 
has yet been placed on the number that may 
be borrowed by one person at one time, pro- 
vided he has a sufficient number of frames 
with adjustable backs, which may be obtained 
from dealers at prices varying from 50 cents 
to 85 cents each. 

The library may possibly lend frames also 
in the future, but is not doing so at present. 
The library will not lend pictures in permanent 
frames, :s these are awkward for borrowers 
*‘o carry about. At present, the borrower 
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keeps his frame at home, and the picture is 
lent in a heavy manila envelope. 


PREFERENCE RECORDS 

An “Interest File,” wherein are recorded the 
“interests” or hobbies of such of the library 
patrons as care to record them is kept by the 
Bangor (Me.) Public Library. 

Notice of new books, and even of maga- 
zine articles, on these topics are called to 
their attention from time to time, by special 
postcard notices. 


SALARIES 

The living wage. Pub. Libs., April, 1917. p. 
142-143. 

Editorial. In commenting on the recent 
action of the Brooklyn Public Library in pre- 
senting to the board of trustees a petition for 
adequate remuneration and the forwarding of 
a petition to the Board of Estimate with a re- 
ouest for an increase in the salary of all mem- 
bers of the staff receiving $1200 or less, Public 
Libraries says that it is bad business in libra- 
ries as well as in other concerns to spend time 
in training employes only to let them go to 
better paid positions. The statements that 
women can afford to live en less than a man 
and that some employes are not dependent on 
the earnings are dismissed as unworthy of 
consideration by a library board. “Up to a 
certain point, long service makes the librarian 
more valuable and it is no part of wisdom to 
allow the ripeness of wisdom and judgment of 
conditions gained in library service to be lost 
to outside agencies which are more apprecia- 
tive of these qualities than is the library.” 


ScHoo.—Liprary CO-OPERATION WITH 

The school and the library. Roy Ivan John- 
son. English Journal, April, 1917. vol. 6; p. 
243-247. 

Written largely from the point of view of 
the school and library work in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

The special library and the student of busi- 
ness. Ralph L. Power. Spec. Libs., Nov., 
1916. p. 147-150. 

Parallel with the industrial development of 
the United States has come the development 
of the special library, now recognized as an 
indispensable adjunct to a successful business 
enterprise of any size. The demands of 
business and the growth of commercial and 
industrial efficiency make college training in 
business administration practicable. A broad 
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liberal element must be introduced into the 
training of the business man oi to-day and a 
college business course prepares generally for 
any business career. “The experience of hun- 
dreds of trained minds is in print, so that by 
judicious reading a business man may come 
to a general knowledge of all business and be 
a specialist is one line besides. By seeing 
what is being done in the College of Business 
Administration of Boston University, you may 
form a fair estimate of what collegiate insti- 
tutions thruout the country are doing to make 
these writings available. 

“A good business library in an educational 
institution should comprise a fair working 
collection on accounting, finance, banking, 
foreign trade, statistics, industries, law, 
insurance, marketing, journalism, business 
management,—including organization, ef- 
ficiency salesmanship, advertising and other 
phases—together with the academic studies 
so necessary to the trained professional busi- 
ness man of to-day: psychology, economics, 
English, history and foreign languages. 

“Such a library cannot, of course, limit its 
collection to books alone. It must include 
clippings, photographs, maps, periodicals, 
house organs, class literature, pamphlets, and 
state and national government publications. 
Material published by business houses and by 
public and private institutions may be used 
to advantage. Even advertising data has its 
value. Each of these aids and illustrative 
materials creates its individual problem 
as to best methods of cataloging and 
shelving—accessibility to students being the 
norm of judgment. As far as possible, all 
publications in business science, which im- 
parts practical knowledge to the modern busi- 
ness man, should be collected. Professional 
business men need to understand bibliography 
and to know where to look for material just 
as much as lawyers require familiarity with 
the intricacies of the law case method.” 

Many colleges maintain in connection with 
their business library a commercial museum. 
These should include exhibits of domestic in- 
dustries; samples of raw material and speci- 
mens of partly finished and finished products; 
methods of packing, and photographs, charts, 
maps and other illustrative material. It 
should be so arranged that a student may 
study a process, or the evolution of some par- 
ticular article and then step into the museum 
and see objectively just how that process or 
that evolution takes place. 

In further aid to the student, some educa- 
tional institutions have established separate 
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work in connection with their business 
schools. 

“The College of Business Administration re 
quires actual business experience under super- 
vision in addition to class room work for the 
degree. Day students must be employed dur- 
ing summer vacations and spend one year in 
supervised employment, before receiving the 
degree. Evening students must be employed 
by day and submit reports concerning their 
work. This is given credit as a laboratory 
exercise. 

“Employers co-operate with the college in 
giving these students opportunity to secure 
the most valuable experience possible, and re- 
port regularly to the college on the progress 
made by the student. A board of guarantors, 
composed of prominent business men, advises 
in business courses and thus the college is 
brought into close contact with the active busi- 
ness interests of the city and country.” 

The book collection is closely classified, but 
the Dewey decimal system is changed slightly 
so as to bring everything related to each 
course of study in the college under the sub- 
ject heading. It is not always possible to 
preserve clippings in a uniform way due to the 
fact that they may be used for diffrent pur- 
poses in different schools or in different 
courses of study. Cases for photos and maps 
generally solve the task of caring for these 
library auxiliaries. With trade catalogs and 
commercial literature of permanent value it 
is well to include book catalogs of reliable 
firms which publish technical or text books. 

Not the least of the results attained by this 
business library is the knowledge imparted of 
the work of federal departments and bureaus. 
The business man needs to be thoroly familiar 
with the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON TIMELY 
TOPICS 
Library Publicity Reading 
(A list compiled by the Library School of 
the University of Wisconsin, for reading to 
be done before field practice. Titles * are 
required. ) 


BRIEF 


Library advertising 
Kerr, W. H **Publicity 
braries. 4. L. A. Bull, 
1910) 
Dana, J. C *Advertising—in 
Library Economy series 


methods for li- 
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Nystrom, Paul. ‘*Advertising the public 
library. ub. Lidbs., 17:2157-159; 199-202 
(May-June 1912). 

Stockett, J. C. *Library window displays 
in Wisconsin. Wis. Lib. Bull., 12:246- 
248 (June 1916). 

Drake, J. M. *Publicity. Publicity number 
of Wis. Lib. Bull., 6:4-14 (Feb. 1910). 

Efficiency as first aid to publicity: 

Purinton, E. E. *Efficiency and life. /nde- 
pendent, Nov. 30 and Dec. 28, 1914. See 
numbers for paging. The series runs 
thru later numbers of the /ndependent, 
and you are advised to read them. 

What efficiency means to ten efficient men. 
Independent, Nov. 30, 1914. 

Advertising, business, and efficiency meterial: 

Calkins and Holden. Modern advertising. 
I9t2. 

Casson, H. M. *Ads and sales. 1911. 

How to double the day’s work. 1910, 

How to increase your sales. 1910. 

Maxwell, William. *Salesmanship. 1914. 

Warren, W. P. Thoughts on business. 1907. 

System*—the magazine of business has 
many suggestions for the librarian. Ex- 
amine any number to get its genius. 

Publishers’ Weekly: 

*The complete book store. 86:1563 (Nov. 
14, 1914) 

*Window displays for ambitious dealers. 
86 :1877-79 (Dec. 5, 1014) 

*“*The window makes the shop” motto. 
86: note p. 2046 (Dec. 19, 1914) 

Ninth annual exhibition of the books of 
the year, N. Y. City. 86:1562 (Nov. 
14, 1914). 

Eleventh annual exhibition of the books 
of the year. 90:1451-1452 (Oct. 28, 
1916). 

Fiction can influence and give suggestions for 
work: 

Ferris, E. E. *Get on good terms with your 
job. Outlook, 105 :889-805 (Dec. 27, 1913). 

Bartlett, F. O. Wall Street girl. 

Weston, George. The development of Au- 
gustus. Harper's Weekly, May 14, 1910, 
p. 224. 

POSTER BULLETINS 
Required reference books: 

Batchelder, E. A. **Design in theory and 
practice. 1910. (Especially chapter 
Elementary aesthetic principles, p. 35-54.) 

Dow, A. W. **Composition. 1914. 

Froehlich and Snow. **Text books of art 
education. Book V. 1904. (Especially 
the chapter on “Balance as an art princi- 
ple,” p. 76-81.) 

Hazeltine, M. E. Anniversaries and holi- 
days, references and suggestions for pic- 
ture bulletins. 19009. 

Johnston, Edward. **Manuscript and in- 
scription letters. 1900. 

——, **Writing and illuminating and letter- 

ing. 1906. 


**Newark posters. 1015 


Trezise, F. J. **Letters and letter construc- 

tion. 19/1. 
Books for collateral use: 

Brown, F. C. Letters and lettering. 1902. 

Day, L. F. Alphabets old and new. 1906 

Lyons, A. W. Grammar of lettering. 1906. 

Stevens, T. W. Lettering for printers and 
designers. 1906. 


An annotated reading list of books on 
South America filled “The reader’s guide” de- 
partment of the New York Evening Post's 
book section for June 2. 


The Oswald Publishing Company, 344-348 
West 38th Street, New York City, has issued 
a very useful priced leaflet on books upon 
printing. 


A new quarterly published in Pekin is the 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review. 
The editors and business managers, and most 
of the contributors, are Chinese, altho there 
are a few English contributors. 


A temporary title index to the recitations 
in the Werner’s Readings and recitations, v. 
27-56, is in process of construction in the 
literature division of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

The Solvay Process Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has published the catalog of its special 
library on chemical analysis and industry. By 
arrangement this collection may be used for 
reference purposes by special students. 


The New Jersey Library Bulletin for April 
gives (p. 5-6) a list of stories “on how boys 
make their own living, work their way up in 
the world and make good under unusual cir- 
cumstances, which will take the place of Alger, 
the Rover Boys series and other stories of 
that kind.” 


The economics division of the New York 
Public Library has at its disposal for distri- 
bution on receipt of postage a small number 
of profiles showing respectively monthly rec- 
ord of Mexican values and a monthly graphi- 
cal record of foreign exchanges for April, 
1917. 

In “Human welfare work in Chicago,” 
edited by Col. H. C. Carbaugh, chapter IV, 
by Henry E. Legler, is devoted to the work 
of the Public Library. with brief descriptions 
also of the Newberry Library, the John 
Crerar Library, and the libraries of the better 
known colleges and other educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Reference Bulletin, issued by the Index 


Office, Inc., of Chicago, will be discontinued 
for the time being. The bibliography of in- 
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fantile paralysis (540 titles) will be multi- 
graphed in pamphlet form, if at least ten 
orders are received, at $7.50 a copy. If less 
than ten orders are received, typewritten copies 
will be supplied at $12 a copy. 


The Jndiana State Library Bulletin for 
March, 1917, is devoted to the Constitution 
Convention agitation, and includes the text 
of the bill as engrossed, a bibliography of 
books and periodicals on State constitutions 
and constitution-making to be found in the 
State Library, with a separate bibliography on 
constitution-making in Indiana. 


The Bangor Theological Seminary, of Ban- 
gor, Me., for the third time has issued a 
historical catalog. The earlier editions were 
of 1890 and 1901, and the present one rounds 
out the centennial of the institution, covering 
the years 1816-1916. Biographical information 
is given for all trustees. faculty of instruction, 
and alumni, so far as it has been procurable. 


The National Committee on Public Informa- 
tion (George Creel, chairman) has published 
President Wilson’s war message, and the 
facts behind it, the annotations giving the lead- 
ing facts on which the rupture with Germany 
was developed, the issues in international law, 
and the contrast between the spirit of Prus- 
sianism and that of Americanism 


In “The Municipal Index,” reprinted from 
the second issue of each month of Municipal 
Journal, is cumulated a list of all articles ot 
importance on municipal subjects published 
between December, 1915, and December, 1019. 
Sixty-four periodicals are indexed, and the 
material divided into a dozen large sections 
An index at the back aids in finding specific 
material 


“What a public library finds to do” is the 
title of a paper by Elisa May Willard, refer- 
ence librarian of the Pittsburgh Public Li- 
brary, descriptive of the work of that insti- 
tution. It was first read before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Pittsburgh, then printed in 
the Monthly Bulletin of the library for Feb- 
ruary, and is now reprinted in a separate 
pamphlet of eighteen pages 


“Outlines and references for library insti- 
tutes” for 1917 have been compiled by Asa 
Wynkoop, chairman of the New York Library 
Association committee on institutes. The ser- 
ies is divided into five parts under the head- 
ings: Work with children, Reference work 
and reference materials for small libraries, 
Work and duties of library trustees, Making 
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library work a profession, and Symposium « 
recent books of first importance to libraries 


The work of rural libraries was given one 
whole section of space by the A. L. A. in its 
exhibit at the Panama Exposition, and a de 
scription of this exhibit has been included 
Bureau of Education bulletin (1916, no. 2) on 
“Rural and agricultural education at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition,” 
prepared by H. W. Foght, the bureau’s special- 
ist in rural school practice 


in the 


A note in the March Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union says that the first edition of 
the monthly publication, entitled Kevista de 
Estudios de Ingenieria (Review of Engineer- 
ing Studies), was placed on sale in Venezuela 
a short time before. This publication repre 
sents the Engineering Students’ Club, the 
manager of which is Francisco J. Sucre, and 
has for its main object the betterment of 
engineering instruction in Venezuela 


In Bulletin no. 5 of the Indiana Historical 
Commission there is an “Outline of church 
history of Indiana” which will prove of in- 
terest to librarians who are seeking material 
on the state for its centennial year. A short 
chronological record of the religious begin- 
nings of both Catholic and Protestant organ- 
izations is given, the various Protestant sects 
being developed individually. A short  bibli- 
ography follows the outline 


The last volume of the American Art An- 
nual contains, in addition to the usual features 
such as reports of art museums, societies and 
associations thruout the United States, lists 
of paintings sold at auction, obituaries, ete., 
directories of craftsmen, museum workers, 
writers and lecturers on art, and college art 
instructors, which will be of special value. 
Reviews of “The year in art” contributed by 
special correspondents, preface this volume 


The Advertising Club of New York 
had printed a thousand copies of the catalog 
of its “working library.” This annotated list 
of 200 books on advertising, merchandising 
and selling was selected by the library divi- 
Gardner is chairman, 


has 


sion, of which R. B. G 
as best meeting practical requirements. The 
lists were distributed to club members, and 
thru the affiliated clubs in the Associated Ad 
Clubs of the World, to Ad Club members all 
over the country 


A “List of short stories and tales” selected by 
F. K. W. Drury of the University of Illinois 
Library has heen published by the H. W 
Wilson Company. The list was first printed in 
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the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English. Six pages are devoted 
to stories by American authors, two to stories 
by English authors and four contain tales 
from the French, German, Italian, oriental and 
classical, Russian, Scandinavian, and Spanish 
and Portuguese. 


A catalog of the law books in the Maine 
State Library has been printed and distributed 
to the law libraries and lawyers of the state. 
A new Maine Digest, covering in two volumes 
the decisions in numbers 1 to 113, inclusive, 
of the Maine Reports, has also been prepared 
recently by Fred F. Lawrence. It is not 
strictly a “digest,” but more on the line of an 
encyclopedia, with a brief statement of the 
law and a list of all the Maine citations upon 
the point. 


In an article on “The professional reading of 
the high-school principal” in the April issue of 
the School Review, Franklin W. Johnson in- 
cludes a bibliography arranged under the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) Principles of education ; 
(2) Psychology; (3) Administration; (4) 
Historical and comparative; (5) Methods of 
teaching; (6) Measurements and researches; 
(7) Surveys; (8) Industrial education and 
vocational guidance; (9) General; (10) Peri- 
odicals and proceedings. 


The Department of Traveling Libraries of 
the Kansas State Library has published as its 
second bulletin “Study outlines for the clubs 
of Kansas.” In 135 pages a large variety of 
programs and topics for study including art, 
history, travel, literature and economics is out- 
lined, together with suggestions on the organi- 
zation of a club and notes on the work of the 
Reciprocity Bureau thru which the papers pre- 
pared by clubwomen are made available for 
use on payment of a small fee. 


A manual, entitled Alpha Kappa Psi Hand- 
book, has been written for the Nu chapter by 
Ralph L. Power, librarian of the College of 
Business Administration and curator of the 
Museum at Boston University. It “aims only 
to give you...an encyclopedic idea of business 
education, and a short historical sketch of the 
oldest and largest commercial fraternity in 
the United States.” Copies have been sent to 
some college and public libraries, and about 
one hundred are being reserved for free dis- 
tribution. 


The New York Charities Directory, contain- 
ing descriptions of 1393 philanthropic organ- 
izations and 1535 churches of all denomina- 
tions in Greater New York, is ready for dis- 
tribution by the Charity Organization Society. 
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The directory contains the names of more 
than 5400 persons engaged in social and re- 
ligious work. The number of agencies en- 
gaged in war relief has doubled during the 
last year. There are now 38 listed, and 11 
peace organizations. 


A handsomely illustrated brochure, printed 
on a fine hand-made paper, is devoted to a 
historical sketch of Gore Hall, the library of 
Harvard College from 1834 until its demoli- 
tion in 1913. The building was erected with a 
part of the bequest of $82,000 which was made 
to the college by Christopher Gore, and for 
many years was considered the chief distinc- 
tion of the college and of the city of Cam- 
bridge. The present description was pre- 
pared by Harvard's librarian, William Cool- 
idge Lane. 


Using ordinary wax stencils and a revolving 
mimeograph, the Richmond, California, Pub- 
lic Library publishes a 4-page monthly bul- 
letin specially for the children’s room. The 
February number, beginning the second vol- 
ume, has an attractive old-fashioned valentine 
design on the front cover. Inside is a valen- 
tine verse, the story hour program for Febru- 
ary, and the list of new books. The stock 
used is cream tint “Dresden pamphlet,” well 
suited to work nicely in the duplicating 
process. 


The city of New York has published in five 
octavo volumes the record in the Passaic Val- 
ley sewer case. This record comprises the 
testimony of 50 of the most eminent sanita- 
rians ; consulting, hydraulic, and sanitary engi- 
neers; biologists, chemists, bacteriologists, bio- 
«chemists and kindred scientists and it contains 
a great amount of original scientific work. 
A committee of which the city chamberlain, 
Dr. Milo R. Maltbie is chairman, has been 
appointed to arrange for the distribution of 
these volumes. 


A “Word-for-word Russian story-book” with 
interlinear phonetic transcription and transla- 
tion, and annotations, has been prepared by 
Nevill Forbes, reader in Russian and the other 
Slavonic languages in Oxford University. It is 
a 55-page pamphlet intended to interest 
English-speaking people in colloquial Russian, 
and is full of idioms in every-day use. The 
pamphlet is published by Blackwell of Oxford, 
and is obtainable thru Longmans, in New 
York, at so cents net. 


A little fourteen-page pamphlet called “List 
of books and pamphlets on child welfare” has 
been compiled by Elva L. Bascom, chief of 
the book selection and study club department 
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of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
and Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, M.D. This 
bibliography is a revision of the Infant Wel- 
fare List published in 1916 which had such 
wide circulation, and the material has been 
collected with the help of experts so that 
only the most up-to-date and scientific treatises 
on the subjects of child welfare and school 
hygiene are included. 

The Russell Sage Foundation Library has 
issued a handbook which might almost be 
taken as a model of all that a handbook should 
be—in paper and printing and general format 
as well as in subject matter. In it Frederick 
Warren Jenkins, the librarian, has given the 
history, organization, scope oi collection, de- 
scription of the building and equipment, and 
the methods and results of the library, and 
this is supplemented by a short chapter on 
some of the other collections in New York 
City of interest to social workers. 

A new reading course, on American history, 
has been planned by the federal Bureau of 
Education, and a list of twenty-three books 
has been prepared. Satisfactory evidence that 
18 of the 23 books have been read, will entitle 
the reader to a special certificate. Informa- 
tion about the course and a list of the books 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, and the course should be 
referred to as Home Education Division, Read- 
ing course no. 10, or the American history 
course. 

The 10916 report of the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education contains a chapter on 
“Library activities” by J. D. Wolcott, chief of 
the library division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The chapter covers the library publicity, 
library surveys, administration of high school 
libraries, progress in high school libraries, co- 
operation by specialization, book wagons, new 
library buildings, and meetings of associations. 
Owing to the greatly advanced cost of print- 
ing, the distribution of bound copies of the 
report has been curtailed, but separate chap- 
ters may be obtained gratis. 

In “Adult illiteracy,” a Bureau of Educa- 
tion bulletin (1916, no. 35) by Winthrop Tal- 
bot, librarians will find a valuable résumé of 
much heretofore scattered material. Mr. Tal- 
bot groups his discussion under three main 
heads: Extent of illiteracy, Illiteracy of 
immigrants, and The workers’ class, inter- 
spersed with numerous illustrative tables and 
charts, and the last 40 pages of the go-page 
pamphlet are given exclusively to tabulated 
statistics of recent immigrant illiteracy ar- 
ranged by races 


A new catalog, appearing in 10917, of the 
private collection called the Wymberly Jones 
De Renne Georgia Library at Wormsloe, Ga., 
will be of interest to those who are seeking 
first hand data about Georgia or the Confed- 
erate States. It will give all titles in full, 
and include full collations of the earlier and 
rarer books. The general form of the catalog 
will resemble “Egmont’s Journal,” the last of 
the “Wormsloe Quartos,” 1886. It is expected 
that George Watson Cole will assist with the 
editing and that Prof. U. B. Phillips, the best 
authority on Georgia history, will help with 
the historical notes. 


The first number of The Museum edited by 
John Cotton Dana and published by the New- 
ark, N. J., Museum Association appeared in 
May. Its purpose, as it states, is “to lead 
workers in museums and kindred institutions 
to discuss the subject of a journal of Ameri- 
can museums.” The publication was hastened 
in order that the first issue might be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Museums. The limited time 
for preparation explains why Newark activities 
are given so much space. While The Museum 
is devoted primarily to museum interests, it 
contains as well articles on library work in 
its relation to the museum. Extracts from 
the table of contents will give an idea of its 
scope: “The poverty of the large museum,” 
Frederic A. Lucas; “Museum workers should 
have library training and library experience” ; 
“The problem of the applied and decorative 
arts,” Frank Weitenkampt; “Introducing chil- 
dren to sculpture,” Louise Connolly; “A year’s 
work of the Newark Museum Association,” 
Alice W. Kendall; “Co-operation between a li- 
brary and museum,” Margaret A. McVety; 
“Labeling a small arboretum in a city park,” 
M. L. Gates; “Printing presses in museums 
and libraries,” J. C. Dana. The forty-two 
pages of The Museum are filled with stimulat- 
ing material which should appeal to the library 
as well as the museum workers. It is well 
printed and attractively illustrated. 


The library of the State College of Wash- 
ington has now in preparation a_ rather 
exhaustive series of bulletins giving  bibli- 
ographies on all phases of home economics, 
i. ¢., food and cookery, nutrition and dietetics, 
household administration and management, 
textiles and clothing, applied art and design, 
home architecture, decoration and furnishing, 


child welfare, related sciences and home eco- 
nomics education. The first bulletin will con- 
ist of a bibliography of the material found in 
the more recent journals, pamphlets and books 
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on food thrift, economy in cooking, purchase 
of food, nutrition of food and all phases of 
household economy. The library has written 
to all the Home Economics schools, Boards 
of Agriculture, Experiment Stations, Colleges 
and Universities and Extension Divisions and 
Government Departments of this country and 
Canada, and as far as possible has solicited 
or purchased everything published which 
might be of assistance, receiving most hearty 
response and co-operation from all the lead- 
ing sources. In connection with the prepara- 
tion of this series of bulletins, a separate card 
catalog on Home Economics is in preparation 
and will be kept up to date, including in addi- 
tion to books, pamphlets and bulletins, all 
references to magazine articles indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide, the Supplement, the Agricul- 
tural Index and any other sources believed to 
be valuable. One thousand subject headings 
with references to books, pamphlets and bulle- 
tins and magazine articles indexed back as 
far as 1910, have already been entered in the 
catalog. The bulletin when printed will be 
sold for twenty cents a copy. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 
INSTRUCTIONS IN USE OF LIBRARY 
Modern American library economy as illustrated 
by the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library. [vol. 2.] 
How to use a library; a course of study for those 
who wish instruction that will help them to help 
themselves, their pupils or their children; written 
for normal classes, high school classes, librarians 
and all others interested. Woodstock, Vt.: Elm 
Tree Press. various paging. $1.30; pap. $1. 
PicTURE COLLECTIONS 
Dana, John Cotton. Modern American library 
economy as illustrated by the Newark, N. J., Free 
Public Library: The picture collection; rev. and enl., 
ed. by John C. Dana and Blanche Gardner. Wood- 
stock, Vt.: Elm Tree Press. various paging. $1.30; 
pap. $r. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 

Encttsu (The) catalogue of books (including the orig 
inal “London” and “British” catalogues); giving 
in one alphabet, under author, title and subject, the 
size, price, month and year of publication, and 
publisher of books issued in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. vol. 9, January, rot, 
to December, 1915; comprising the catalogue from 
the year 1801. |New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 241 
W. 37th St. 1916. 1581 p. $25 n. 

Women’s cLurs 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs—Industria! 

and Social Conditions Dept. Outlines of work 
1916-1918. [Glen Ridge, N. J.: The department, 


care Mrs. J. B. Webb.] bibls. 5 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILpren 

Vacation reading for pleasure and not for study; 
books for boys and girls arranged for the first eight 
grades. (In Bull. of the Grand Rapids P. L., May, 
1917. p. 84-87.) 

Bacon, Corinne, comp. Children’s catalog of 
thirty-five hundred books; a guide to the best reading 
or boys and girls, based on fifty-four selected li 
brary lists and bulletins; arranged under author, 
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title and subject; with analytical entries for 700 
volumes. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co 
527 p. $6. (Standard catalog series.) 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AFRICA 
Patton, Cornelius Howard. The lure of Africa 
New York: Miss. Educ. Movement of U. S. and 
Canada. sg p. bibl. 60 c. 
Aten, Jorn Asari 
Allen, Joel Asaph. Autobiographical notes and 
a bibliography of the scientific publications of Joel 
Asaph Allen. New York: Amer. Mus. of Natural 
Hist., 1916. 215 p. $2 
Art, AMERICAN 
Guthrie, Anna Lorraine. American art; a study 
outline. H. W. Wilson Co. bibls. 35 c. (Study 
outline series.) 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
Powell, Sophy H. The children’s library, a dy 
namic factor in education; with an introd. by John 
Cotton Dana. H. W. Wilson Co. 115 p. bibl. $1.75 
CHRISTIANITY 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Library of Christian co-operation; edited 
by Charles S. Macfarland; being the reports of the 
council and its commissions and committees to the 
third quadrennial meeting of St. Louis, Mo., De 
cember, 1916. 6 vols New York: Miss. Educ 
Movement of U. S. and Canada. bibls. set $5 
Civics 
Seattle Public Library. Important books on imu- 
nicipal affairs published in 1916. Lib. Poster, Feb 
2, 1917. 3p 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
Civil service reform. (In [linois—Select bibliog 
raphies. Illinois state party platforms, 1916 Pp 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
J. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the clothing industry. (ct. 3, 1916. 13 typewritten 
p. 65 c. (Obtained thru P. A. I. S. only.) 
Comrort stations, Pvari 
Bibliography of public comfort stations. (Ia 
Dept. Public Welfare Bull., Oct., 1916 vol. 1, 
P. 34-39.) 
COMMERCIAL AGENCIFS 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
commercial agencies Sept. 12, 1916 2 typewrit 
ten p. toc. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
COMMUNITY SPIRIT 
Jaggard, C. L. Contribution to a bibliography on 
the new community spirit. Univ. of Wisconsin, Lt- 
brary School, June, 1916. 15 typewritten p. 75 ¢ 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Constitutions 
Constitutions, amendment and revision. (In Illi 
nois—Select bibliographies. Illinois state party plat 
forms, 1916. p. 12.) 
Constirutions, STATE 
[State constitutions.] (In Illinois—Select bibliog 
raphies. Illinois State party platforms, 1916.  p. 
12-15.) 
PRACTICES 
Corrupt practices (In Ilinois—Select bibliog- 
raphies. Illinois state party platforms, 1916. p. 16.) 
Ross, E. T. Bibliography from i909 to 1916 on 
corrupt practices at elections. Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Library School, June, 1916 25 typewritten p 
$1.25. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
J. S. Library of Congress. [List of references on 
county government.] Nov. 23, 1916. 3 typewrit- 
ten p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


CouNTY GOVERNMENT—COMMISSION PLAN 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
county government, including commission govern- 
ment for counties. May 5, 1915. tt typewritten p 
s5 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


[July, 1917 


2 
4 
: 
¥ 
7 
x 


July, 19! 7] 


U. S. Library of Congress. Additional list of 
references on credits, credit business and collecting 
of accounts [former list compiled in 1008] Sept 
26, 1916. 2 typewritten p. 10 c. (Obtained ont; 


thru P. A. I. S.) 


DEBATES AND DEBATING 
Oregon State Library notes: aids for debaters 
(in Univ. of Oregon Bull., Nov. 1, 191%. nm. & 
vol. 14, p. 12-15.) 


DeFrectTIVE CHILDREN 
McAfee, G. G. Selected bibliography on the ecu 
cation and training of defective children. Univ. ot 
Wisconsin, Library School, June, 1916 8 type 
written p. $1.40. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


Democracy 
Sims, Newell L. Ultimate democracy and its 
making. McClurg. & p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
Seattle Public Library. Educational measur« 
ments. Lib. Poster, Mar. 15, 1917. 3 Pp.- 


Select classified reading list [of special interest 
to secondary school teachers]. (In P. E. Sargent, 
ed., Handbook of American private schools. 19) 
Pp. 79-90.) 

ELECTRICITY 

National Electric Light Assn. Handbook on over 
head line construction; compiled by the Sub-com- 
mittee on Overhead Line Construction, Thomas 
Sproule, chairman; presented at the thirty-seventh 
convention, held at Philadelphia, June 1-s, 1914. 
3. ed. [Philadelphia: Franklin Press, 516 Ludlow 

St.] bibls. $s. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
Employment agencies. (In Ilinois—Select bih! 
raphies. Illinois state party platforms, 191° 
18-19.) 


ENTOMOLOGY 
McIndoo, Norman Eugene. Recognition among 
insects. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Inst. 
8 p. bibl. 20 c. (Miscellaneous collections ) 


Eruics 
Seattle Public Library. Everyday ethics. Lit 
Poster, Mar. 8, 1917. 3 Pp. 


EvropeE—EconoMic DEVELOPMENT 
Ogg, Frederic Austin. Economic developmen f 
modern Europe. Macmillan. bibls. $2.50 n. 


EvropE—TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references 
on trade organizations in Europe, excepting (er 
many. Sept. 23, 1916. 4 typewritten p. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Evrorran War 

The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., April, 
917. p. 251-286.) 

Lewin, Evans. The German road to the East; an 
account of the “Drang nach Osten” and of Ten- 
tonic aims in the Near and Middle East. Dorar 
& p. bibl. $2.50 n. 

FARM COLONIES 

U.S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on state and municipal farm colonies. July 3, 191¢ 
3 typewritten p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru P. A 


FrEreLe-MINDEDNFSS 

Cincinnati Public Library. Feeble-mindedness 
Jan., 1917. 10 typewritten p. soc. (Obtained only 
thru P. A Ss 

Crafts, L. W. Bibliography of feeble-minded.wiess 
in relation to juvenile delinquency (In Jour. of 
Delinquency, Sept., 1916. vol. 1, p. 195-208.) 

Crafts, L. W. Bibliography on the relations ot 
ermme and feeble-mindedness (In Jour. of Crim 


inal Law, Nov., 1916. vol. 7, p. 544-554.) 

[State institutions for feeble-minded.}| (In Til 
nois—Select bibliographies Iilinois 
platforms, p. 20.) 


Story of t ‘ l Protection As t 
al ist of its pubheations H. Went 
worth, sec., 87 Milk St., Boston, ig1¢ 12 f 

FLOTATION PROCESS 

Lyon, D. A., and others Bibliography of recent 
Literature on flotation. U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Dec., 1916 8 eographed p 

FORESTRY 

Trees and forestry; a selected list of P 
important books im the lhbrary. (In Mi } 
Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh, May, 1917. p. 372-384.) 

FouNDRIES 

U. S. Library of Congress List of references 
on the foundry industry and foundry practice. (ct 
23, 1916. © typewritten p. jo c. (Obtained o1 
thru P I. Ss.) 

GAMBLING 
Gambling (In Iilinois—Select bibliographies 


Illinois state party platiorms, igi6. p. 19.) 
GARDENING 


Garden books in Case Library, Cleveland j 
Seattle Public Library fooks on gardening 
Lib. Poster, Mar. 22, i917. 3p 
(sas 
Gas literature for the busy n (Ir i 
rercial Gas Assn, B 8, 
37°43.) 
CEOLOGY 
Emmons, William Harvey The enrichment of 
ore deposits. Govt. Prtg. Off 14 p. bibl (U. § 
Geol. Survey Bull. 625) 
Brirarin—Soutn AMERICAN RELATIONS 
Koebel, William Henry British exploits in South 


America; a history of British activities in expicra 


tion, military adventure, diplomacy, science, ! 
trade, in Latin-America. Century C« 14] bl 
$4 n. 

(,:VROSCOPE 

The gyroscope. (In MM Carnegic i 
Pittsburgh, May, 19:7 3.) 

HEALTH INSURAN 

Brief bibliography on healt insurance (In 
Labor Gazette, Sept., 191 147-149.) 

Compulsory health insurance: reading list and 
suggestions by the Oregon State Library (In 
miv. of Oregon Buil., N« 19 n. s. vol, 14, 
p. 16-22.) 

Hicn scnoors, Juntos 

Abelson, Joseph Bibliography of the junior high 
school. (In Education, Oct., 19 vol. 37, J 22 

9.) 

Lewis, Ervin Evgene Standards of measuring 
junior high schools lowa City, la Univ. of la, 
1916. 3 p. bibl. (Bulletin.) 

Sias, L. A Bibliography of junior high schools 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Library School. June, ior 
17 typewritten p (Obtained only thru 
A. &.) 

History, ANCIENT 

Betten, Rev. Francis Sales The ancient w d, 

from the earliest times to S00 A.D. Allyn & Bacon, 


6 p. bibl. $1 


sTORY, EUROPEAN 
Know! Daniel Chauncey, and Howe, Si el 
Burnett Essentials in modern European histor 
Longmans bibl $1.50 special n 
Hoekstra, Peter Thirty-seven years of Holland 
American relations, 1803 to 1840; thesis presented 
to the faculty of the Graduate School of the Um 
versity of Pennsevivenia in partial fulhliment of the 
requireme s for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
Grand Rapid Eerdmans Sevensma p. bibl 
Sion 
H ing enorts and other material in the Provt 
lence Put brary nd the Rhode Island State 
Library Providence: State Library, 23 
t he ing erature Jowti 
Re fat vol. 0.) 
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Hoxtr, Ronert F. 
Tentative bibli graphy of Robert F. Hoxie’s pub- 
lished works. (In Jour. of Political Econ », Nov., 
1916. vol. 24, p. 894-896.) 


HypropyYNAMICS 
Lamb, Horace. Hydrodynamics. 4. ed. Putnam, 
1916. 3p. bibl. $6.25 n 
IMMIGRATION 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of 
immigration legislation, 1911-19: 
previous lists om immigration. Oct. 12, 1916. 4 
typewritten p. 20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 


‘rerces on 
applet nenting 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Immigra- 
tion: includes publications relating to naturalization, 
citizenship, Europeans, Japanese, Chinese, negroes, 
Nov., 1916. 18 p. (Price list 67.) 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
immigrant literature in the U. S.: German-Yiddish. 
Oct. 28, 1916. 3 typewritten p. 15 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Invex Lierorum 

Betten, Rev. Francis Sales. The Roman index 
of forbidden books; briefly explained for Catholic 
booklovers and students. 5. ed. St. Louis: Herder. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

Long, H. F. Contribution to a bibliography on 
preventable diseases: malerial, typhoid, and yellow 


fever. Univ. of Wisconsin, Library School. 1916. 
44 typewritten p. $2.20. (Odtamnea only thru 
P. A. I. S.) 

INSURANCE 


Matthews, William Dennis. The insurance engi- 
neer’s hand book; a reference book containing use- 
ful information, rules, tables and data; for the use 
of fire protection and a preventi: yn engineers, field 
men, examiners, local agents, architects, mechanics, 
firemen, students and eihaee interested in the con- 
servation of life and property; a revision of the 
Manual of inspections, pub. in 1908 Louisville, 
Ky.: Insur. Field ie 1916. bibls. leath. $4. 

INVESTMENTS, ForREIGN 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
American investments in foreign countries. Oct. 16, 
1916. 4 typewritten p. 20 c. 

JUVENILE couRTs 

Rolfs, E. 
Univ. 


Bibliography on juvenile courts and 
of Wisconsin, Library School 


June, 1916. 40 typewritten p. $ (Obtained only 
thru P. A. I. S.) 
Lanor 
Lauck, William Jett, and Sydenstricker, Edgar. 
Conditions of labor in American industries; a sum 


marization of the results of recent investigations 
Funk & Wagnalls. 3 p. bibl. $1.75 
LAND TAX 

Scheftel, Yetta. Taxation of land value 

Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 19 p. bibl 
LeGIsLATURES 

{Cost of legislatures.] (In Illinois—Select bib 
liographies. [Illinois state party platforms, 1916 
Pp. 23-24.) 

U. S. Library 3 
one chamber and two chamber le 
mentary to the list in Spec. Lib: 
28, 1916. 3 typewritten p. rs 
thru P. A. I. S.) 

Liprartes, State 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
state libraries Oct. 7, 1916. 3 typewritten p 15 c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

LIFE INSURANCE 

Seattle Public Library. List of books on life in 
surance. (Library Poster, no. i7, Sept. 11, 1916. 
p.2-3.) 


of Congress. List of references on 
gislatures {supple 
Mar., 1914]. July 
c. (Obtained only 


Licutnovuses 
Putnam, George Rockwell! 
ships of the United States 

b $2 on 


Lighthouses and light 
Houghton Mifflin. 4 p 


[july, 1917 


LITERATURE 
Long, William Joseph. Outlines of English and 
merican literature; an introduction to the chief 
writers of England and America, to the books they 
wrote, and to the times in which they lived. Ginn 
bibls. $1.40 
MaGNetTIsM, TERRESTRIAL 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. List of pub 
lications of the department of terrestrial magnetism 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Wash 
ington, D. C., July 1, 1916. 15 p. 
MARKETIN« 
Marketing of farm produce. (In Illinois—Select 
bibliographies. Lllinois state party platforms. 1916 
Pp. 25.) 


William, C. C. Bibliography of markets and mar 


keting [summary of market situation in Boston] 
(In Boston, Mass., City planning board. 19:16. p 
142-170.) 
U. Library of Congress. List of references on 


enilitaciom Nov. 5, 1915. 11 typewritten p. 55 ¢ 
(Obtained only thru P. A. L. S.) 
MILITARY SCIENCE 
Clarke, A. L. Some aspects of military bibliog- 
(In Library Assn. Record, Dec., 1916. vol 
18, p. 
MILITARY seRvVICE, ComPULSORY 
Mitchell, Marguerite, and Byrne, P. R. Resolved, 
That the United States should adopt universal mili 
tary service; bibliography. Ohio State Univ. Library 


Jan., 1917. 9 typewritten p. 45 c. (Obtained cnly 
thru P. A. I. S.) 
MILITARY TRAINING 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 


a reserve army and on the military training of 
civilians Mar. 9, 1915. 4 typewritten p. 20 ¢ 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Mr: N 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Mines and 
mining: includes publications relating to explosives, 
gas, gasoline, oil. Jan., 1917. 16 p. (Price list 58 
4. ed.) 
MINIMUM WAGE 
wage. (In Illinois—Select bibliographic 
Ninois state party platforms. 1916. p. 26.) 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
Municipal home rule. (In Illinois—Select bibl: 
raphies. [Illinois state party platforms. 1916. H 
267.) 
UNIVERSITY 
Library of Congress. List of references on 
a aie university [supplementary typewritten list 
of Oct. 8, 1910). July 11, 1916. 5 
25 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. 


NITROGEN 
Hosmer, H. R. Literature of the nitrogen indus- 
tries, 1912-1916. (In General Electric Rev., Jan., 
1917. vol. 20, p. 76-85.) 
NUTRITION 
American Research Institute — Medical Dept., 
comp. Bibliography of titles on nutrition contained 


in the supplementary card catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office; 1906-1917. Wash 
ington, D. C.: The Institute, P. O. box 623. 17 
typewritten p. 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
Occupational hygiene (In 
Illinois state party 
Pp. 27-2 
PacrFic Mat Sreamsuip Co. 
U Library of Congress. List of references on 
the Paine Mail Steamship Company. July 24, 1916 
3 typewritten p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 
Ss.) 
PANAMA CANAL 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Panama 
including government 
‘anal, Nicaragua route, 
(Price 


Illinois—Select bib 
platforms. 1916 


Canal and the canal zone, 
publications relating to Suez (¢ 
and treaty with Colombia. Nov., 1916. 16 p. 
3d ed.) 


list 61. 


* 


1917] THE 


July, 


PENSIONS 
U. S Library of Congress. Select list of reter 
yn old age and civil service pe nsions. July 


ences 1S, 
1916. 20 typewritten p $x. (Ol tained only thru 
P. A. I. S$.) 

PuysicaAL TRAINING 


Selected bibliography of physical 
(In Amer. Physical Education 
476-459.) 


Affieck, C. B. 
training and hygiene. 
ev., Nov., 1916. vol. 21, p. 
Pravensunse 
Playground 
Publications, 
PoLITICAL PARTIES 
[llinois—Select bibliographies: 
platforms. Legislative reference 
field, 1916. 42 mimeographed p. 
PoLITICAL SCIENCE 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents Political 
science: documents and debates relating ‘to initiative, 
referendum, recall, elections, prohibition, woman 
suffrage, political parties, District of Columbia Dec., 
1916. 32 p. (Price list. 4. ed.) 
Recall. (In Illinois—Select bibliographies. Illi- 
nois state party platforms. 1916. Pp. 30.) 


PROFIT SHARING 


and Recreation Assn. of America 
Madison Ave., N. Y., 1916. 16 Pp 


Illinois state party 
bureau Spring 


Emmet, Boris. Profit sharing in the United 
States. Govt. Prtg Off. 16 p. bibl. 20 c. (U.S 
~_Bur. of Labor Statistics. Bull. no. 208.) 


PROHIBITION 


Liquor traffic. bibliographies 


(In Tilinois—Select 


Illinois state party platforms. 1916. p. 24-25.) 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
Proportional representation. (In Illinois—Select 
bibliographies. Illinois state party plat forms. ig! 
p. 30.) 
ProstTITUTION 
Vice. (In Illinois—Select bibliographies. lili 
nois state party platforms. 1916. Pp. 39.) 
HEALTH 
Publications of the United States public health 
service. July, 1916. 68 p. (Miscellaneous publi 
cations no. 12.) 
U Superintendent of Documents Health, 


States government 
44 p. (Price list 


United 
1916. 


disease, and sanitation: 
publications for sale. Nov., 
si. 8&8. ed.) 
PuBLIC worRKS 
U. Library of Congress. 
state and municipal public works 
Library ot Congress 


List of references on 
depart- 
Oct. 12 


federal, 
ments in the U. S. 


1916. 15  emaeueas p. 75 ¢. (Obtained only thru 
P. A. 
QUARRY INDUSTRY 
Bowles, Oliver. Sandstone quarrying in the 
United States. Govt. Prtg. Off. 3 p. bibl. cc. S 
Bur. of Mines. Bull. 124.) 


RalL ROADS—GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


North Carolina University—Bur. of_ Extension. 
Government ownership of railways. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: The university. 6 p. bibl. (Record.) 

RAPID TRANSIT 


New York (state).—Public Service Commission 
rst district. Comprehensive bibliography on ra 
transit taken from the library catalog. 120 Broad- 
way., N. Y., 1917. 100 blue-pri imted p. $2 

RECLAMATION OF LAND 

*ublications of the United 

Service. Aug., 1916. 46 
Roaps 

Lawrence, Juliet. Selected bibliographies 

roads, with especial reference to Minnesota and Wis- 


States Reclamation 


(List no. 3.) 


good 


consin. Univ. of Wisconsin, Library S« hoo!. June, 
1916. 18 typewritten p. 90 Cc. (Obtained only th: 
P. A. I. S.) 

Roads. (In Illinois—Select Iili- 


nois state party platforms. 1916. p. 32-3 

Treatises on road, bridge, and culvert construction 
and allied subjects. (In Good roads year book, 
1916. p. 346-355.) 
List of references on 


1916 


U. S. Library of Congress 
testing 


the of road building material. July 3:, 


383 


ent 


Superinten 


United States government at for 
Nov., 1916 8 p. (Price list 45 ‘ 
Rural 


{Centralization of schools.] (In I ' 
bibliographies. Illinois state party platforms ) 
Pp. 34.) 

Few selected references on rural s l ad " 
tration and consolidation (In U Burea 
Education Bull., 1916, n >» 4 

Russia 

Jesien, W. S. Secondar gricultural si 
Russia. Govt. Prtg. (rt bibl. of 14 items [all 
printed in the Russian language}. (Dept I 


of Educ 
BOARDS 
of school boards.} (In Selected 
Illinois state party tfor ! 


Bur. Bull., 1917, mo. 4.) 


Scuoor 
| Election 
bibliographies. 
Pp. 33) 
Sc HOOL HOUSES 


of Congress. List of reference 
the disinfection and sanitation of sch 
Sept. 20, i 3 typewritten p. 15 ¢ (Obtained 
only thru P.-A. I. S.) 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

Brown, Walter Vail Scientific mar 
the New York Public Library The library 8&1 p 
25 ¢. 

Seneca, Luctus ANNAEUS 

Seneca, Lucius Annus Seneca’s trage! 
an English translation by Frank Tustus M r 
vol. 1, Hercules Furens; Troades; Medea Fi 
lytus; Oedipus; vol. 2, Agamemnon; Thyestes; H 
cules Oetaeus; Phoenissae; Octavia. 
bibl. ea. $1.so n. (Loeb classical lib.) 

Sex HYGIEN! 

Book review number: books recommended by the 
committee on literature of the St. I is Society 
Social Hygiene (In Secial HH ne Bu May 
1916. vol. 3, mo. 2, 12 p.) 

Recommended literature. Ct. Society f Socia 


42 High St., Hartford. 8 p. postage « « 
leaflet no. 5.) 
(In 


Hygiene, 
(Sex hygiene 
What 
1916. vol 
Sort BALLOT 


read cial | ene, Oct., 


590-595.) 


shall we 


Short ballot. (In Illinois—Select bibliographies 
Illinois state party platforms. 1916. p. 35.) 
Socrat. INSURANCE 
r... srry, Glenn, Resolved, That the several states 
ould adopt a system of ¢ mpulsory industrial it 


yarn for accident and sickness risks [11 les 
affirmative and negative briefs] Dept. of Publi 
Speaking, Univ. of Iowa, 19 11 typewritten p 


nly thru P. A. I. S.) * 


c. (Obtained 
Soctal PROPLEMS 
Webb, Mrs. J. B., chairman Industrial and s 
cial outlines [Reprinted from the 1915 editior rf 
Social Forces, a pamphlet, t40 p.] ndust ni 


Social Dept., General ked 


48 Woodland Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J 19 p. 3% 
s c.; $2.50 per 100 
Social SURVEYS 
Social surveys. (In Chicago Dept. ” 
Buil., Nov., 1916. vol. 1, p. 92-94.) 
STAGE SCENERY 
Gamble, William Burt Stage scenery; a list of 
references to illustrations since 1900 Part I (In 
Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., April, to: p. 230-280 ) 
STATE GOVERNMENT 
Selected list of references for the study of state 
government (In A. N Holcombe State go t 
ment in the United States 1gif p. 481-486.) 
STATE MANUALS 
N. ¥ Public Library Documents divtsto state 
in Sept 13 typew 


ils pt., 
(Obtained only thru P. A. [. S.) 
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typewritien p 3 < (Obtait 
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STATUTES 
vu. S Superintendent of Documents. Laws: 
federal and state laws, legal decisions, etc. Oct., 
1915. 23 p. (Price list 10—8. ed.) 
STRABO 
Strabo. The geography of Strabo; with an Eng- 
lish translation by Scene Leonard Jones; based in 
part upon the unfinished version of John Robert 
Sitlington Sterrett. In 8 vol. v. 1. Putnam. 15 p. 
bibl. $1.50 mn. (Loeb classical lib.) 
SwiMMING POOLS 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
swimming pools. July 24, 1916. 4 typewritten p. 
20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
TECH NOLOGY 


Technical book review index. (In Mo. Buil., Car- 


negie L. of Pittsburgh, May, 1917. p. 442-471.) 
Textbooks. (In Illinois—Select bibliographies. 
Illinois state party platforms. 1916. p. 36-37.) 
Tipping. (In Illinois—Select bibliographies. Illi- 


nois state party platforms. 
Toy INDusTRY 
'. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
toy industry. Sept. 19, 1916. 3 typewritten p. ts c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
TRADE PAPERS 
Ninth avnual 


1916. p. 37.) 


directory of trade and technical 
papers. (In Advertising and Selling, Oct., 1916. 
vol. 26, p. 51-59.) 
TRANSPORTATION 
U. Superintendent of Documents. Transpor 
list of public documents relating to merchant 
marine, railroads, postal service, etc. Nov., 1916. 
32 p. (Price list 25—6.ed.) ; 
Ford, James 
relation to house 
(In Amer. Jour. 
6, Pp. 13260-1333.) 
TURPENTINE 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
turpentine and the turpentine industry. Sept. 22, 
1916. § typewritten p. 25 ¢. (Obtained only thru 
S.) 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Unemployed. (In Illinois—Select es. 
Illinois state party platforms. 1916. p. 38.) 
Uniteo Stgtes—FortiGn RELATIONS 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
lations of the U. S. 
tions Nov., 1916. 


Uniteo States—History 
De Puy, Henry F., ed. A bibliography of the 
English colonial treaties with the American Indians; 
including a synopsis of each treaty. [Cam bridge, 
Mass.: Lenox Club, care of G. P. Winship.} 110 p. 
$7.50 n. 
Unitep States—INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
Trvon, Rolla Milton. Household manufactures in 
the United States, 1640-1860; a study in industrial 
history. Univ. of Chicago Press. 21 p. bibl. $2 n. 
Unitep States—Supreme Court 
U. S. Library of Congress. Select list of refer- 
ences on the Supreme Court of the United States, 
1912-1916. July 28, 1916. 6 Pp. 30 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. : 
Unitepo States—Vice-Presipent 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the vice- presidency. July 19, 1016. 4 . Speen p. 
20 ¢. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
’. S. Bureau of Education. 
hibliography June 7, 1916. 


tation; 


Ribliography of tuberculosis in its 
infection and housing betterment. 
of Public Heaith, Dec., 1916. vol. 


Foreign re- 
List of government publica- 
40 p. (Price list 65—2. ed.) 


Vocational euidance 
31 mimeographed p. 


WaATeR SUPPLY 


Water supply and purification [classified index 
published in the Engineering Record trom July, tg, 
to July, Metiraw-Hill, 1916. 22 p 
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Wesster, Joun 
Brooke, Rupert. John 
bethan drama. John Lane, 19:6. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Standards 
of weight and measure Publications relating to 
light, cement and concrete, iron and steel, electricity 
and radio-telegraphy. Sept., 1916. 29 p. (Price 
list 64—2. ed.) 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Catalog and price list of women suffrage literature, 
entertainment and supplies, May, 1916. Nat. Woman 
Suffrage Publishing Co., 171 Madison Ave., N. 
1916. 19 PD 


Webster and the Eliza- 
6 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 


Woman suffrage. (In Illinois—Select  bibliog- 
raphies. Illinois state party platforms. 1916. p. 
39-40.) 

Women—LEGISLATION FOR 
U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list on legisla- 


tion and court decisions protecting women workers. 
Sept. 28, 1916. ; typewritten p. 15 c. (Obtained 
only thru Ss.) 

Woopperry, Epwarp : 

Ledoux, L. Vernon. Goovns Edward Woodberry: 

a study of his poetry. Cambridge, Mass.: Poetry 
Review Co. [12 Chauncy St.]. 16 p. bibl. $1. 
(Contemporary American poet series.) 

WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s compensation (In _Illinois—Select 
bibliographies. Illinois state party platforms 910. 
Pp. 41-42.) 


Younc Men’s Curistian AssocraTION 
Super, Pau). Outline studies of some fundamen- 
tal principles and tested policies of the North Amer- 


ican Young Men’s Christian Associations. New 
York: Assn. Press. bibls. so c. 
ZIONISM 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 


Zionism. 1916. 12 (Obtained 


only thru P. A. I. 


The Open Round Table _ 


THE DETROIT GAZETTE? 


WHO HAS FILES OF 
Editor Library Journal: 

We should be very glad to learn of any 
copies of the Detroit Gasette in the posses- 
sion of libraries. This paper started in 1817 
and ceased publication (probably) about 1830. 
The Detroit Public Library has an extensive 
file, and from their lists I learn that the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society likewise have files of this 
paper. 

| am very anxious for the purpose of an 
historical investigation to learn of the pres- 
ence of any other copies in libraries or in 
private hands. 

Wa. W. Bisuor, Librarian. 

Ann Arbor. 


Library Calendar 


July 5-7. Massachusetts Library Club, Old 
Colony Club, Rhode Island. Library Assn. 
Univ. meeting, Plymouth, Mass. 

July 7-14. National Education Association. 
Annual meeting, Portland, Ore. 

Sept. 17-22. New York Library Association. 
Library week, Lakewood Farm Inn, Roscoe, 
Sullivan county. 


University of Michigan, 


; 
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British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B.C. 


Snead Standard Stack with Solid Paneled Ends; Extra Wide 
Bottom Shelves; Booklift in Stack Compartment; Ornamental 
Railings and Facia; Marble Flooring and Stair Treads. 


Let Us Solve Your Book Storage Problems 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) = TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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A Sample Unit 
of the 


BORDEN CANTILEVER 
BOOKSTACK 


as erected and guaranteed by 


Post & McCord Steel Construction 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


Will be on Exhibition at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., during the 
A.L. A. Conference 
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The New Canaan Library First in 
the World to Adopt the Borden 
Cantilever Stack 


New Steel Bookstack 18,000 Volumes Capacity 


Interesting Information Concerning the Bookstack 
and Its Inventor, Mr. Borden—Credit Due Architect 
Taylor and Miss Katherine Rogers and Others for 
Their Untiring Efforts to Secure Same for Our 
Library—Erected and Guaranteed By the Great 
Construction Firm of Post & McCord of New York. 


Residents of New Canaan and vicinity will be 
interested to know that the Library Board has re 


cently completed arrangements for the erection of a 


new, two-story steel bookstack in the public library 


to take the place of the temporary wooden cases 
that have been in use since the uilding was 


pleted. 

The bookstack selected by the Board from among 
the many types offered is what is known as the 
Borden Cantilever Bookstack, the invention of 
William Alanson Borden, now living in Westport 
It is to be erected by Post & McCord of New York, 
who built the steel framework of the Metropolitar 
Tower, the Fifth Avenue Building, and many other 


New York sky scratchers 


the world to adopt this mew stack, the secor 
nstallation going to the John Crerar Library of 


Chicago, the Advertiser feels that its readers will 


be specially interested in any information concert 
ing it, 

The inventor, Mr. Borden, has been a practical 

rarian more than thirty years. A few years 
ago he was officially selected to go to India and 
establish a system of free public libraries in that 

ntry. Since his return he has been devoting his 
energies to the perfection of the pr r f k 
stacks for libraries. 

Mr. Borden found this proble to be a « plex 

difficult one to solve. For instance, economy of 

onstruction would compel the use of as small a 


quantity of metal as would suffice to hold the weight 
f the books, with the necessary braces to combine 
that strength with rigidity. Again the storage of 
is many books as possible, and in such a manner as 


to make them most convenient in the every day 


use of the library was of great importance; this 
capacity often being greatly reduced by the space 
by the braces necessary to make the struc- 


ccupied 
ture rigid, 

The type of stack selected y Mr Borde for 
development was known as the “bracket” type, so 
named because the shelves were made in the form 
of brackets which hooked into the heavy steel up 
rights. His experience had proved that this type 
lent itself more fully to the varied requirements of 


library work than any other 


He found, however, this type of 


the w the tor the t 
possessed The perfect stack 
so constructed tha t would support fr 
2,000 pounds for ¢ post of ¢ 
satine time possess the necessary rigidity wit t 
self, without outside help I 
strengthe the et stack, increa K its I ty 
t the same time, was the problem Mr. Borden set 
himself t solve 

After vears t expe mentatior Mr. Borde ed 
t s pr le the ext task, atter Se rs 
pate nis vent into practica t 
su posit Fortunately this ¢ 
easic s Thayer f Westport, a f ‘ 
publ ly’s Magazine vecame te 
ested h is invention and patents 
sulting the ere a full-size sample 

d ts poss tie if i 
proposit ‘ ‘ f Post & Met 0 
ts str t tack 1 have et 
ter xe ty t ts ption by tl firm, w 
x eT llve ass ed the 
Ame ghts manufacture d ere ? 

The ksta e installed New Can 
Librar gh, ts full cay 
« te pe € 

The the | crete | 
e i pe er ered wit 

eship |! antiy 
ghite ele ty 

f bracing. This w 
ed eve 

y e f ly bolted to 
I he efiect w ledly 
pleas the 

‘ t the stach 
elves, the point 

gest appe t li riat is 
shat ‘ at y tre the 

the eme tor Neither the 
ppe ces terfere 

1 vert il row ot Ook 
The N y ave the new tacKe 
alete part June, Much credit 
rt I 7 © give t the arct 
tect. Alfre Wwf M Katherine Roger nd 
the e Board 
From the New ( aan Advwertiser 
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SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in evezything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) vost free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN ané A. B. C. 


That puzzling ? WWE make Library Bookbinding a 


Specialty and supervise all our 


In cataloging e | | «« 
Our thirty years experience in all 
Is answered branches has taught us what Binding is 
Quickly | most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Accurately Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 


by consulting will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 


Cataloging Rules Pay us a visit. 
on Cards 


adopted by William H. Rademaekers 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN & Son 


per set $2.50 Guides 50c Case S0c J LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
Library Supplies Department 
Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


_ @ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
.\\ printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 


506'/. South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


QUALITY AND SERVICE IN 


BOOKBINDING ror LIBRARIES at MINIMUM COST 


Our magazine holders are the simplest and best on the market at a price that will surprise you 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat . 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 

Wm. G. JoHNsTon & Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 


months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘‘the new" 


when taken from the binders. 
They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 


better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely 
General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Origimators of the Sprisg Bick Magazine Binders 


THE Sar 


IMPLEST 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


[July, 1917 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 


Bedtord Strand 2 West 45th St. 
ae Just west of Sth Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 


We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The Relation of Latin to| | KUN2’s STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF 

APPAREL DRAFTING AND SEWING 
Practical Life 
- ne is a book holding paraphernalia includ- 
A manual for making an exhibit ing 17 methodical patterns in the pocket 
to show in concrete form the practi- of the book. It has been adopted by 
cal value of the study of Latin. educators, approved by publishers, and 
Orders should be sent to endorsed by practical trades people. 
FRANCES E. SABIN Send $1.00 for a copy of the book to 
419 Sterling Place MADISON, WIS. Mrs. Mattie G. Kunz 

Price $1.55, postage 12 cents 209 2 E. Street, N. E.,Washington,D.C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its "a cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Binders and 
Jigelow Binder 
Book Shop Bindery 
Chivers Book Binding Co 
Democrat Printing Co. .. 
Gaylord Bros. 
Johnston, Wm, 
National Library 
Rademaekers (W. 
Ruzicka 
Sotheran (H.) & Co 
Wagenvoord & Co. 

Book Cloths: 
Holliston Mills 

Booksellers: 
American News Co 
Appleton (D.) & Co. 
Baker & Taylor 
Saker’s Great Bookshop 
(Albert) Publishing House.... 
Jowker (R. R.) Co. 
Maisel, Max 
Malkan, 
McClurg, A. 
Noble & Nob fe 
Putnam's (G. 
Quaritch, Bernard 


.2d 


Binding Co 
H) & Son 


Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 

Stevens (B. F.) & Brown 

Wanamaker, John ‘ 
Book Stacks and Library Equipment: 

Art Metal Construction Co 

Library Bureau 

Borden Book Stack ( 

Snead & 

Books (New): 

Sabin, Francis | 

Kunz, Mattie G 
Brokers (Books): 

Tice & Lynch 
Glue and Paste: 

Le Page 
Index and Guide Cards: 

Goodline Mig. Co 
Inks: 

Higgins, Chas. M 
Librarian’s Agency: 

Am. Librarian’s Agency 
Library Supplies, Classified Directory of 
Schools: 

New York School 
Situations Wanted: 
Typewriters: 

Hammond 


of Filing 


Typewriter Co 


A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, NY. 
BINDING 
Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, IIl. 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. igth Street, Phila., Pa. 
BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Library Bu-eau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 
many. 
Huntting (H. R.) Co, Springfield, Mass 
men * Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St. 
elow Market, Philadelphia. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse. N. ¥ 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


3827 East 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE 
TABS 


Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 
INDEX CARDS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Globe-Wesnicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


*Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 

The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y 
LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 

The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Towa. 


Charles C. 


Noble and Noble, 


Secondhand and New, 


31-33-35 West 15th St., N.Y. City. sand List for Offer 
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R ° d Yi d di h OOKS..—AIll out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
ussian an ] 1S We can get you any book ever published 


, Please state wants. When in England call 
Books supplied by us to most of and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 


the Public Libraries in the United oe ene John Bright 
States for more than twenty years. ca crane 


Largest importers of Russian and TICE & LYNCH 


Yiddish books in America. Custom house Brokers 
| 16 Beaver St., New York 


MAX N. MAISEL : Bookseller | I™portations of books and Works of Art con- 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE | E p A G ES 
maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
De tment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 


carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
GLUE 
TUBES 


Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
MEND IT TODAY 10¢ 


New Catalogues just issued. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street <= New York, N. Y. 


"BR 99 FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
IG BEN BINDERS OF THE MAGAZINES IN YOUR 
READING ROOM 

SIMPLE — PRACTICAL — DURABLE 
BIGELOW BINDER CO. - WATER STREET - HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions’ 


Then write to us. Do you need assistants fo 
— temporary att an, “QUALITY FIRST” 
e us al you, nis Service ree 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. BOOK BINDING 
A. H, Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. Twenty years’ experience for 
Public Libraries 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE (All Through the Country) 
561 Third Avenue Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


NEW YCRK CITY 
THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
Scandinavian Books 314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Il 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 
SITUATIONS WANTED ALF rate subscriptions 
WANTED t by lil n th f years ex to THE LI BRARY i 
vosition Vv ipraria wi ive y s » J 
perience; ia also expert in indexing and copying JOU RNAL ($2.00 in- i 
17th and 18th century records. References. (Miss) a {| 
M. L. Garland, Valentine Museum, Richmond, Vir- stead ot $4.00 per year) are of- uy) 
ginia 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
A 4 
BOOKS WANTED . Personal Copies for the Librarian Hi 
his Assistants, or to any mem- 
The Wilmington Institute Free Library, Wilmington, or Mis A ’ y 4] 
Del. ee ber of the Board of Trustees, Al 
J d States, with io to } 

er. r+ ioe States, with an Excursion In ex providing the Library itself eubd- 4 
Men scribes f>r one copy at the regularrate 

Hancock, H. L., Japanese Physical Training 
Whitman, W., Leaves of Grass 


DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co. Stret, Brook! N. Y. 
Anderson, John i. 1 W. New York. 
Baker & Taylor aN ‘Wholesale Booksellers, 354 
Mer. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
a, W. Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
Onnenoneias sets than ail other dealers combined.) 
Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
a Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New 


Y 

Burnh Anti Book Store, Boston, Mass. 
by, J. ay N. ¥. (Largest of 
eriodical 


Sets in the World.) 
Cadmus Book Shep W. sath St., New York. 
Caspar, C. N., Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Sink binders and Book- 
getters, 911-913 At tlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark, The Arthur H. Co., Cleveland: Americana, 
Civil War, Arctic, South and Central America, 
y, Periodical Sets, News- 


Clark, Che Charles’ Ww. Co., 128 West St., New York. 
Crawford, pA dn J., ath and Chestnut ts., St. _ Louis, Mo 


Foley, P. 

Franklin Bookshop, Puiladeiphia, Pa. Natural His- 
edical. 

Boston, Mass. 


tory, Old 
See kshop, sa Park St. 
Gregory, H., 116 = St., Providence, R. 
Heartman, Chas. F 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H ringfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., e = Exchange t., Portland, Me. 
Lauriat, Chas. E. 385 hook Gon St., Boston. 
Stuart & (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
belo 


w Market, Philade 
Lemcke 4. om ner, = a7th St., New York. 
i St., Chicago, ll 


857 63d 
Mcciurg, A Te, & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, wes E, Chicago 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, “Church New York. 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


McGirr’s State House Book S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Americana, ea rly pi etc., Books, 
Prints Autographs. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Pa. 

(Americana, General History, Science, cology.) 


Malkan, omy 42 Broadway, New York. 
Matthews, L. S., & Co. 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
The —— * oe Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Newhall, Daniel H.. ~» 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. L. 
Putnam's Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 2 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Putnam’s (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 4sth St., New York; 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. on 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach 1320 Walnut Philadelphia, 
English Lit. Mss., Barly Printing.) 


Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East a3d St. New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-Print 
Books a specialty, 127 E, a3d St., New York. 

State Hous Book , 2a: S. sth St., Fri. 

Stechert, F. C., Co., Inc., a9-35 West jad St., New 


or 
G. E., & 151-155 West St., New 


Geor; 


Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Ra 

(Books about Iowa ond the early 

Union Library Association, 
York. (American and English LTB 

Wanamaker, John Philips and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 

E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York, Architec- 
ture, Fine and Applied Arta, Prints. 


id 
est. 
Fifth Ave. 


Iowa 


FOREIGN. 

Baer, Joseph & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankf Ge 

Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright s, Bir. 
min we 

Blackwell, and Fa Broad St., , Gated, Eng. 

cological,” lassical and General.) 
lake, Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
in or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
York. Scandinavian books 

Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer ont Publisher, Leiden, 
Holiand. 

Brown, Wm. 2 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland, 

Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd. 350 Cataee St., London, Eng 
Scarce, Fine and neral.) 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natura! 
History and Sclentiae.) 

Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 
W., Englan 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Ferdinando, Paul, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistr 11, Berlin, N, W. 6, 
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